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A Word of Advice 


Members whose “good standing” ex- 
pired on May 31, 1948, will receive the 
magazine for the remainder of the calendar 
year. 

Check your own record. If you do not 
hold a green 40th fiscal year card, you are 
now in arrears and the magazine will be 
discontinued with the December issue, un- 
less your record is cleared in the meantime. 
Get in touch with your chapter regarding 
payment of current year dues at once. 

This will be the only warning from the 
national office. Do not expect the back 
numbers of the magazine to be sent to you 
if you are tardy in making your remittance. 

Pr. a. G. 


(The address of the Treasurer of your Chapter can be lo- 
cated in the Directory of Chapter Officers on Page 30.) 





The teacher who reads 
is likely to be 
the teacher who leads. 


—Alpha Pi Chapter Newsletter, 


February, 1948, Page 2. 
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Editorial Comment 


Education is a Human Right 


“The right to education is included in the Bill 
of Human Rights and I think eighteen nations 
agree that education is a human right,” Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt writes your Editor, after her 
service as chairman of the United Nations Com- 
mission on Human Rights. (See Pages 16-18.) 

The Charter of the United Nations adopted in 
San Francisco speaks of faith in “fundamental 
human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, and in the equal rights of men and 
women and of nations——’’ but does not define 
those terms. 

Now comes the proposed “International Dec- 
laration of Human Rights” from the agency of the 
United Nations. In the noble tradition of the 
Magna Carta and the Bill of Rights, it covers a 
wider range of human activity than any similar 
document in human history. The 58 sovereign 
states of the United Nations have a bewildering 
variety of cultures, histories, racial origins, re- 
ligions, systems of government, and legal prac- 
tices. Delegates from the nations on the Commis- 
sion sifted proposals through a year and a half 
of debate in nearly 100 meetings to come by ma- 
jority vote to the agreement reported in this issue. 
The final official draft was adopted by 12 to 0; four 
countries, one being the U. S. S. R., abstained 
from voting. 

Educators will be particularly interested in— 


ARTICLE 23 

1. Everyone has a right to education. Elementary and 
fundamental education shall be free and compulsory 
and there shall be equal access on the basis of merit to 
higher education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality, to strengthening respect 
for human rights and fundamental freedoms and to 
combating the spirit of intolerance and hatred against 
other nations and against racial and religious groups 
everywhere. 


The Declaration should be widely discussed be- 
fore adoption. It has profound implications for 
life all around the world. Here in the United 
States, for example, some of our citizens will read 
the Declaration with a background of experience 
reflected in the charts on pages 15 and 26. 


On the Causes of War 


The statement on the causes of tension which 
make for war on page 13 comes to Phi Delta 
Kappa from Walter H. C. Laves, Deputy Director- 
General of the United Nations Education, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. Of its special im- 
portance Mr. Laves writes: 


“As a friend of Unesco, you have doubtless followed 
the origins of what we call the “Tensions Project,’ and 
its recent development under the very distinguished 
direction of Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Princeton. Dr. Cantril 
has just called together a group of social scientists rep- 
resenting widely divergent disciplines and points of view. 
This group, which included a Brazilian sociologist, a 
Hungarian Marxist, a Norwegian philosopher, as well 
as psychologists from England and the United States, 
has spent two weeks in Unesco House, discussing ap- 
proaches to the problem of tensions between people. 
Each member of the group has written a 5000 word 
statement—and these statements, brought together, will 
form a remarkable symposium which we propose to 
publish at a later date. 

“At the conclusion of two weeks, however, the group 
worked out and signed the common statement which I 
am sending to you today. This is not an official declara- 
tion of Unesco’s member governments, or of Unesco it- 
self. Its importance, we feel, is nevertheless very con- 
siderable, for at least three reasons: first, the statement 
represents a minimum area of working agreement be- 
tween opposing ideologies; second, it sets forth the 
intellectual assumption upon which, many of us feel, 
the entire United Nations system is constructed; and 
third, it calls upon social scientists and political think- 
ers throughout the world to make a concerted, scientific 
attack on the problems of tensions which make for war. 

“We feel that this statement merits wide discussion, 
and I hope it may be published often in full text.” 


You who teach in the public schools and you 
who believe in education will find in this statement 
a very large job cut out for you. We hope that 
through every channel available you will cooperate 
in and support the further researches which are 
suggested by the eight social scientists. 


A. A. AS. 


On page 15 is the report of the centennial cele- 
bration of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 13 to 17, 1948. The record of 
the 100 years is something to celebrate. Through 
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this 100 years the Association has become increas- 
ingly effective in its role of bringing together 
scientists for discussions advancing the fields of 
knowledge. Many are the contributions to knowl- 
edge which have been first announced through its 
platforms and publications. 

Phi Delta Kappa as an organization has long 
been associated with Section Q, Education, of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. We extend our cordial congratulations to 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science upon its record, for the distinguished pro- 
gram which celebrates its 100 birthday, and for 
its continued prospect of service to the American 
people and to people around the world. To the 
members of Phi Delta Kappa, we suggest that a 
worthy way of celebrating this centennial may be 
joining individually the Association. Write the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C., for a membership applica- 
tion blank and for information of the work of the 
Association. 


U.S. Office of Education 


Our best wishes go to John W. Studebaker in 
his new work with the Scholastic publications. 
Many good things have been done by the United 
States Office of Education under his leadership. 
We shall remember with particular gratitude his 
faith in the democratic processes, and his encour- 
agement of free discussion for the adult citizen- 
ship. 

Those of us who are interested in education are 
concerned also for other news items from Washing- 
ton. Under Federal Security Administrator Oscar 
Ewing, the United States Office of Education is be- 
ing reorganized. The Education Library, major col- 
lection of educational literature, has been removed 
from the Office of Education to the direct jurisdic- 
tion of Administrator Ewing. School Life and 
other publications on education have been trans- 
ferred to the administrative office. It appears that 
“the above is the first step in the direction of de- 
veloping an integrated agency service,” to use a 
sentence in one order from the office of the ad- 
ministrator. Now comes the change in leadership 
made necessary by the resignation of the Com- 
missioner. 


The United States Office of Education can ren- 
der much service to education and to the country, 
and we are concerned that it shall be equipped to 
do so. 


W. W. Carpenter 


W. W. Carpenter, National Secretary of Phi 
Delta Kappa, left his work as professor of school 
administration in the University of Missouri to do 
a two-year term of service as Educational Finance 
Officer with the U. S. Army in Japan, currently 
being stationed in Tokyo. His friends can reach 
him at this address: 

William W. Carpenter, 
CL12@£.O088. @.3.C A. P., 
APO 500, c/o Postmaster, 

San Francisco, California 

Other brothers that we know of in the same 
neighborhood include Ralph W. Canada, Russell 
Cooper, Walter Crosby Eeles, Dick Farnsworth, 
Verne Fryklund, Kenneth M. Harkness, Arthur 
K. Loomis, Walter E. Morgan, Ivan Nelson, John 
Nelson, Edward Nix, Alexander I. Switzer, Jr. 
At the same APO number is Major Herbert S. In- 
graham, with GHQ, AFPAC, G-1 Section. A 
great many Phi Delta Kappans are with the occu- 
pation forces in Europe, rendering yeoman serv- 
ice in our educational enterprises there. 

We believe the historian of the future will 
find significant the services rendered by these men, 
and we believe that equally significant will be the 
things they bring home for the improvement of 
our own education. 


Professional Discipline 


In the May issue, we noted editorially the dis- 
ciplinary powers given the provincial association 
of teachers by the Saskatchewan legislature. A 
fuller description of the measure is reported on 
Page 11. Meanwhile we are told by our brethren 
that disciplinary powers have been exercised al- 
ready by others of the Canadian provincial associ- 
ations. 

We are fortunate in the United States that in 
each state we can learn from the others. The lines 
of communication and travel between the States 
and the Canadian provinces should be multiplied, 
for in like manner there is much we can learn from 
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A Word From the National President 


Brother Phi Delta Kappans: 

Summer is past and another school year is at 
hand. Millions of our youth will soon enroll in 
that great American institution which is quite 
unique in the history and development of our de- 
mocracy—the American free public school system. 
At the beginning of the school year Phi Delta 
Kappans are reminded again of our constitutional 
provision which states, in substance, that the chief 
purpose of our fraternity is ‘to promote free pub- 
lic education through the continuing interpreta- 
tion of the ideals of Research, Service, and Leader- 
ship. 

es the Twenty-first National Council which 
was held in Kansas City, your National Executive 
Council has met to consider the problems of the 
fraternity and to plan the program for the bien- 
nium. In our deliberations the chief purpose and 
the ideals of the fraternity have always been upper- 
most in our minds. The members of the National 


Commissions, which will investigate and report 
on the four major projects designated by the Na- 
tional Council, have been selected. The member- 
ship of other important Interim Committees has 
also been determined. The October issue of THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN will contain more informa- 
tion of the complete program of Phi Delta Kappa. 

At the opening of the school year, your National 
Officers extend greetings and best wishes to all 
the members of our great fraternity for a most 
successful year in your chosen profession, and 
may you through your membership in Phi Delta 
Kappa be able to translate the ideals of Research, 
Service, and Leadership into a program of action 
for the betterment of public education in America. 


Earl. l Lozi 


National President 





each other. At my last hearing, we know that all 
but one of the provinces had automatic member- 
ship in the professional organizations, Alberta as 
far back as 1935. In some cases, teachers in serv- 
ice were given the privilege of writing themselves 
out of the Associations, but few did so. The legal 
provisions proved effective in strike situations in 
keeping out strike-breakers. They may also have 
other results of which professional groups and 
people here should be informed. 


Father-and-Son Teams 


The News Letter of Epsilon Field Chapter, 
March, 1948, reports that Ed Hummell brought 
his son, R. E. Hummell, a member of Alpha Xi 
Chapter, as his guest. It reports also that Edwin 
A. Lee was moved to comment that his son, Eu- 
gene, was initiated into Lambda Chapter in Feb- 
ruary, while Gordon was already a member, so that 
he now has two sons in Phi Delta Kappa, “a 
fact of which he is very proud.” 

I had just been thinking about John Rolfe Bee- 
son, initiated into Alpha Epsilon at the University 
of Southern California just 25 years after his 
father, Marvin Foster Beeson, was initiated into 


Sigma Chapter at Ohio State University. I noted 
recently receipt in the national office of a check for 
life membership dues in Phi Delta Kappa from 
George D. Strayer, Jr., and in that he also follows 
in the steps of his father. 

There must be a lot more! The Editor would like 
to compile a list of the father-son teams in Phi 
Delta Kappa, and will appreciate a line from any- 
body who can help build the list. 

And are there any three-generation records yet 
in Phi Delta Kappa? 


You Are What You Read 


There is a saying which has become popular, 
that ‘“You are what you eat!” That saying has real 
truth, because upon your diet depends so much of 
what you are able to do. There is a kindred truth 
in the fact that the things you feed into your mind 
will determine much of your thought. “You are 
what you read!” 

There is a diet of reading necessary for the 
thought of those who would wish to serve in lead- 
ership and research. At the beginning of the 
menu for your mental digestive processes. Look 
to the nutrition of your thought life. 
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The Superintendent Delivers 


By WAYNE W. SOPER 


cal Services, State Education Department, 


Hy HILTON switched on the bedlight. It * Wayne W. Soper is Chief, Bureau of Statisti- 


was 3:00 A.M. and he had not slept a wink 
since retiring at 12:30. It had been a rough board 
meeting, but he had witnessed others as hectic 
and slept like a flea on a hound after them. Was he 
growing nervous? Was confidence on the skids? 
Just why couldn’t he sleep? 

Hilton had been superintendent of schools in 
Westerville for 12 years during which time he had 
built two new school buildings, added ten special 
teachers to the staff, developed an outstanding 
athletic program and put the school in the North 
Central Association. It was not all fun. His board 
was not always patting him on the back and filling 
his plate with gravy. The community didn’t always 
see eye to eye with him on school matters. But on 
the whole he had carried the ball successfully. 

He snapped the light off, rolled over and tossed 
another half hour before Morpheus subdued him. 

“What's the matter, Harry?” asked Mrs. Hilton 
at the breakfast table. ‘“You look like a last year’s 
potato.” 

“Feel the same way. Didn't sleep well.” 

“Why?” 

“Too much cigar smoke last night, I guess,” he 
said. 

His wife rested an intuitive glance on his hag- 
gard face. “You don’t mean they smoked you 
out?” 

The superintendent half admitted the charge 
but could not see why it should have cost him a 
night’s rest. He was never one to worry over lost 
battles or to pat himself on the back for battles 
won. 

“So they turned you down on the teacher-salary 
proposition?” quizzed Mrs. Hilton. 

“No-0-0, not quite that.” 

“Just what then?” persisted his wife. 

“Well, they agreed to raise salaries as I re- 
quested but wouldn’t stand for increasing the tax 
rate to do it Are my eggs done? Pour my 
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Albany 1, New York. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa. 


coffee please.” He looked anxiously at the clock. 
“Tell you more about it this evening.” 

“What time this evening, dear?” she asked. 
“This is teacher meeting day—four to six. You are 
to be at the Chamber of Commerce dinner at six- 
thirty. Eight-thirty is minstrel rehearsal until Lord 
knows how late.” 

“You're right, honey. I’m tied up tight today. 
Some time later.” 

“It’s the same every day,” she said. 

He reflected a moment. More than once he had 
reminded his wife that he was more or less pub- 
lic property. But he knew the load was increasing 
yearly, and there were times when he wondered 
if his shoulders were broad enough, especially 
after a board meeting like the one last night. If it 
were not for Jim Baird, Doc Jacobs and Ole Han- 
son there wouldn’t be much use trying to carry on 
a real educational program for Westerville. On 
minor issues Philips and Hopkins were favorable 
but either one was likely to be against any proposi- 
tion calling for more public funds. Shoeman, an 
attorney, and Dolberg, editor of one of the two 
local papers, were generally contrary. 

Last night was one of the times Philips and 
Hopkins voted with Shoeman and Dolberg. 
Strange as it was, the matter of increased salaries 
was not the issue at all. The Board was agreed that 
Westerville teachers were underpaid. The whole 
fight was on going to the public for the money. 

“You fellows may as well get one thing 
straight,” argued Shoeman. “To add another mill 
to the tax rate will kindle a public fire that can’t 
be put out. People can’t stand more taxes on top 
of this high cost of living.” 

“You voted to increase salaries,” interrupted 
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Baird, chairman of the board. “How do you pro- 
pose to pay them?” 

“That's not particularly my job,” rejoined 
Shoeman. “Finance committee has that headache. 
Think I'd black my own eye going on record 
against the teachers?” 

“Well,” said Doc Jacobs, “pretty pickle we're 
in—vote to pay teachers more and refuse to vote 
the extra money. Like as I'd say a man was sick 
and refuse to prescribe medicine.” 

“Let's inventory our resources before we throw 
up the sponge or get ourselves out on a limb,” sug- 
gested Baird. “We have sixty teachers. A flat in- 
crease of $300 means $18,000 more for salaries. 
Let’s have a copy of the monthly report on 
finances.” 

Scrutiny of the report revealed that the balance 
at the end of the current year would approximate 
$10,000. With safety, one-half of that could be 
allocated to the proposed salary increase for the 
next year. 

“Where’s the remaining $13,000 coming 
from?” asked Dolberg, editor of the Chronicle. 

“Well, I’m told off the record that new building 
and some adjustments in the property values will 
raise assessed valuations somewhat,” commented 
Doc Jacobs casually. 

“Anything official on that?’’ asked Shoeman 
with more than usual interest. 

“No, not official; just conversation with a mem- 
ber of the Board of Assessment.” 

“Give you any idea what the increase would 
be?”” inquired Baird. 

“Nothing official,” replied Jacobs. “Maybe 
$200,000.” 

“At twenty mills that would yield $4,000 addi- 
tional school revenue,’”” chirped Shoeman. “That 
leaves $11,000 to be pulled out of the hat.” 

“You got any ideas, Shoeman?” asked Baird. 

The attorney had some ideas. For years he had 
fought the expansion of the school’s program. 
Unmusical, he had opposed the employment of 
two music teachers, a band leader and an orchestra 
leader. While admitting some value in baseball 
and football, he challenged the general physical 
education program, contending that most children 
would get enough exercise if they had more out- 
of-school work. He proposed reducing the 
amount spent for the transportation of non-resi- 


dent children, arguing that a longer walk for some 
of them would be beneficial. 

“That just about does it,”” he concluded. ‘Elimi- 
nate old lady Grover, music teacher—$2,000. 
Combine band and orchestra into one job and save 
$2,500. Fire one assistant physical education in- 
structor—$2,000. Drop the dramatics teacher— 
$2,500. That adds up to $9,000. It’s sure safe to 
cut transportation of these outside kids by $2,000. 
We won't have to increase the salaries of the dis- 
missed teachers and that saves $1,200. You asked 
for my ideas. There they are.” 

Dolberg and Philips nodded approval. 

The superintendent could not hold his tongue. 
“Mr. Chairman, may I have a word?” 

“Yes, Hilton, we'd welcome your appraisal of 
Shoeman’s proposals.” 

It was difficult for the superintendent to speak 
with his usual poise. 

“Gentlemen,” he began, “there’s no need to 
argue again the value of the school’s program of 
music, physical education, and dramatics. This 
community wants those phases of education and 
has said so many times. You wouldn't dare elimi- 
nate them.” 

“I'm not cutting them out,” interrupted Shoe- 
man. “Just trimming them down to save enough 
money to pay the rest of the teachers an increase.” 

“That’s what disturbs me most,” continued 
Hilton, “Why do you suggest releasing Mrs. 
Grover?” 

“She's getting old and ought to quit. The other 
music teacher can handle both jobs.” 

“Listen, Shoeman’” (the superintendent had 
never before failed to address the board member 
as Mr. Shoeman) “‘if this board lets that grand old 
soul out now, it might as well resign. She's the 
godmother, the adopted grandmother, the musical 
inspiration of every kid in Westerville. Besides, if 
you release her now she will lose her pension. In 
two years she can retire with full retirement allow- 
ance. These other teachers you propose to dismiss 
probably can get other jobs. Mrs. Grover can't. I'll 
not sacrifice any teacher on the altar of expediency 
and false economy.” 

“You can’t hire and fire,” shot back Shoeman. 

The chairman called for order. 

That was one reason Hilton couldn't sleep. He 
kept thinking of Julia Grover and what she would 
do if Shoeman’s proposal was carried. 
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“Let's hear the ideas of the rest of you fellows,” 
said Shoeman. “If you can find the money for 
more teacher-pay, it’s O.K. with me. If not, let’s 
trim our sails.” 

In the pause that ensued Hilton returned to the 
matter of property assessments. He'd felt for some 
years that certain large businesses were under- 
assessed and therefore under-taxed. It was known 
that the Atlas Coal Company paid an annual tax 
of about $2,000 on a business turnover of several 
millions of dollars. That didn’t appear equitable. 
The company owned several acres of property on 
which were stored annually thousands of tons of 
coal for redistribution. Westerville was the hub 
of distribution. 

“You can’t expect a larger tax on such worthless 
property as they own,” commented Shoeman. 
“That land isn’t worth what it is assessed for 
now.” 

“How about the coal?”’ asked Hilton. 

“Can't tax it,” replied Shoeman with finality. 

“Suppose a farmer had a thousand bushels of 
wheat on his farm. Would it be subject to tax?” 
asked Hilton. 

“Yes,” said Shoeman. “Personal property.” 

“If that farmer removed the wheat to town and 
stored it in an elevator for shipment at a later date, 
would he escape taxation thereby?” persisted 
Hilton. 

“Can't see that he would,” replied Shoeman 
with reservations. 

“Isn't that coal stored in our tax precincts?” 
asked Hilton, boring in. 

“You better stick to your own province and let 
the assessors and town supervisors handle the as- 
sessment and taxation of property,” snapped Shoe- 
man. “If the property was taxable it would have 
been on the books all these years. We hire you to 
run the schools, not the village.” 

“T'm a private citizen along with being a school 
head,” asserted Hilton. 

The hour grew late and the pending issues were 
deferred to an adjourned meeting when final ac- 
tion was to be taken on Shoeman’s proposals. As 
the members moved away from the table and 
passed out into the corridor Doc Jacobs called to 
Hilton. 

“Say Harry, goin’ fishin’ this week-end?” 

“I'd like to, Doc, why?” 

“Hear they're bitin’ good over to the pond. 
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Wouldn’t mind tryin’ for a few if I had com- 
pany.” 

While the two were engaged in this piscatorial 
conversation, the other members moved farther 
down the corridor. Doc Jacobs stepped closed to 
Hilton and whispered: “Shoeman is local counsel 
for the Atlas Coal Company.” 

“What?” 

“Shu-sh,” motioned Doc. “Don’t give me away 
and maybe we'll catch a big one or two.”’ he spoke 
loudly. ““Meet you Saturday morning six o'clock.” 

“O.K.” grinned Hilton. 


That was another reason why Hilton had not 
slept well. How did Doc Jacobs find out about 
Hilton’s ‘‘fishing” trips the past few weeks? 


Promptly at six Saturday morning Doc Jacobs 
sounded the horn in front of Hilton’s house. Hil- 
ton was ready and appeared at the door in appro- 
priate fishing clothes. He carried the usual gear 
and a suit case. 

“Morning, Doc.” 

‘Morning, Harry. Why the suitcase? For fish?” 

Hilton smiled. “The good wife insisted on get- 
ting up to prepare my breakfast, so I had to camou- 
flage pretty much What you got that fishing 
stuff on over your business suit for,’ laughed 
Hilton. 

“The morning has eyes and I couldn't take a 
chance,” replied Jacobs. 

They drove in silence for several miles. At 
length Hilton said: “What's the score, Doc?” 

Jacobs outlined his activities since the board 
meeting. He had sent special delivery letters to the 
State Board of Assessment and to the best real 
estate attorney in the capitol city to meet himself 
and Hilton at 10:30 a.M. Saturday. 

“Got myself appointed to fill Miller’s place on 
the local Board of Assessment, too,” laughed Doc. 

“Move fast, don’t you, Doc.”’ 

“At times. What’s your score?” 

Hilton related how he had secured from the 
Atlas Coal Company the annual tonnage stored in 
Westerville and the average value per ton. 

“Good!”” chuckled Doc Jacobs. ‘Anything 
else?” 

“Well, I can’t be certain, but the Gazette may 
come through with a special. Mosely will do any- 
thing to cross up Dolberg’s sheet. Said he would 
set up Saturday for an early morning Sunday extra 
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if we would pay for the extra work if we don’t de- 
liver the goods. I’m out $50 if we don’t.” 


It was 10:30 P.M. when Jacobs and Hilton rolled 
back into Westerville, weary, dusty and gaunt. It 
had been a steady grind to the Capitol and back 
and a lot of business transacted. 

“Hope we are in time,” sighed Hilton, stifling 
a yawn. 

“They agreed to stick around until we got back, 
but the books close legally at midnight.” 

They drew up in front of the bank, hastily 
dragged themselves out of the car, each with an 
armful of papers and documents and walked 
around to the rear offices of the bank where the 
local Board of Assessment was meeting to put the 
final assessment roll in shape. Most of the mem- 
bers had their hats on ready to leave. 

“Doc, we'd given you up,” welcomed one of 
the Board. “‘No luck, eh?” 

Jacobs and Hilton cleared the long table and 
began arranging sworn documents in orderly fash- 
ion on it. When finished, Jacobs joined the other 
members of the Board who had again seated them- 
selves. Hilton stood near the table and began: 

“Members of the Board of Assessment: As a 
citizen and in behalf of the citizens of Westerville, 
I hereby protest the assessed valuation of the prop- 
erty of the Atlas Coal Company as appears on 
your assessment books and appeal for an upward 
revision of such assessment to the amount of one 
million dollars. In proof of my appeal I submit 
the following evidence properly certified and ap- 
proved by the State Board of Assessment this day: 
Number one——” 

He methodically, but rapidly, enumerated the 
documents and listed their contents. 

“This is what we have been wanting to do for 
years,” remarked one of the members after ac- 
tion was taken. ‘“To think it took a schoolman to 
get us on the beam. Wait until Shoeman gets wind 
of this. He'll hit the deck with apoplexy.” 


“Harry, get up, the morning paper is already 
here an hour early,” excitedly urged Mrs. Hilton. 
“Has big headlines about the town assessment 
being increased.” 

“Yeah?” 

“Says ‘Board of Assessment adds over a million 
dollars to property valuations—most of it on the 
Atlas Coal Company whose coal has escaped tax- 


ation for years—Board learns that property stored 
in a tax district for resale is taxable where stored— 
means more revenue for Westerville——’ Harry, 
are you listening?” 

“Read on, McDuff.” 

“Here’s another headline,” continued Mrs. 
Hilton. ‘‘ ‘Board of Education votes to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries—new source of revenue will per- 
mit the raise without increasing the tax rate.’ 

‘Are you listening, Harry? You don’t seem ex- 
cited at all. Shall I leave the paper here for you 
to read before you get up?” 

“Never mind; I've seen it.” 

“What do you mean, seen it?” 

The superintendent reached under his pillow 
and withdrew a proof copy of the Sunday Gazette 
and sleepily drawled: “Slept on a copy all night. 
Haven't slept so good for weeks.” 


Phi Delta Kappa Headquarters 


The national offices of Phi Delta Kappa are 
located in Homewood, Illinois. From Home- 
wood there is the Illinois Central Electric sub- 
urban service, with over forty trains each way 
daily on less than an hour’s schedule. It is twenty- 
five miles from the Chicago “loop.” The national 
office occupies the entire second floor of the build- 
ing which houses the Bank of Homewood and the 
Homewood Building and Loan Association at the 
street level. The office is within one block of the 
Illinois Central station and only two blocks from 
the Post Office. Homewood has four incoming 
mails day, and four dispatches of mail. Mail is 
delivered to the Phi Delta Kappa office twice daily. 

Homewood is five miles north of U. S. Route 30 
(Chicago Heights) and five miles south of U. S. 
Route 6 (Harvey, accessible from the north and 
the south by marked state highways). Or from the 
loop catch the Illinois Central Electric train at 
Randolph and Michigan Boulevard. The latch- 
string hangs out! 


Student Councils 


About 2 out of the 25 thousand high schools in 
the United States have student governing bodies, 
it is estimated by Paul Elicker of the National As- 
sociation of Student Councils, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. From his office can 
be had assistance in organizing such councils. 














School Plant and Equipment Research 


By ARNOLD E. JOYAL 


HERE was a delay of several months in publi- 
Bctiien of the February 1948 issue of the Re- 
view of Educational Research, titled ‘‘Research on 
School Plant and Equipment.” Scheduled to ap- 
pear in February 1948, it was not available until 
August. For a while this spring the editors con- 
sidered the possibility of omitting the issue en- 
tirely. The finished product surely justifies their 
decision to go ahead. 

During the war period there was a dearth of 
research on school plant. Since 1945, as a result 
of the rapid expansion of building programs, re- 
search has developed rapidly. Consequently, much 
has been written. From this available material the 
chairman of this issue, Don L. Essex, of the State 
Education Department in New York, and his as- 
sociates on the committee, have produced a valu- 
able contribution to the literature in the field. 


A Unique Feature of the Issue 


The issue is unique in at least one respect. The 
first chapter, written by Ray L. Hamon of the 
U. S. Office of Education, is given over entirely to 
a discussion of needed research. After discussing 
the lack of scientific investigation and the paucity 
of controlled experimentation, Hamon observes 
that it would appear that a larger proportion of the 
expenditures involved should go for research. 
School districts should try to determine what they 
are obtaining for their money. Under headings 
ranging from ‘‘acoustics” to ‘‘sites,’” Hamon lists 
and discusses specific research problems which 
need attention. 

Hamon further discusses the need for coordi- 
nated research. He points out that there is at 
present no adequately financed central clearing 
house for conducting research studies. There exists 
vital need for such an agency. He proposes the 
establishment of a cooperative undertaking sup- 





* This review of the February 1948 issue of the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, by Arnold E. Joyal, Associate Editor of the 
Review, is presented as a cooperative effort of the Committee on 
Research and Program of Phi Delta Kappa and the Editorial 
Board of the American Educational Research Association. Such 
reviews are scheduled for THz Pu1 Deira Kappan five times a 
year. The three-year cycle of the Review rotates in reports of 15 
subject fields such as this. 


* Arnold E. Joyal is President, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


ported by manufacturers, educational institutions, 
editors, architects, engineers, and others and offers 
some rather detailed suggestions. 


Planning Procedures 


Never before has the problem of school build- 
ing needs appeared more acute than in 1948. Con- 
sequently, districts all over the country are study- 
ing their needs. Investigations ranging from 
state-wide surveys to informal studies of individual 
rural school districts are being produced all over 
the country. Most studies involve techniques for 
predicting the enrolment of the area, predicting 
the location and distribution of residence of chil- 
dren within the district, evaluating the school 
plant, and estimating the financial ability of the 
district. All of these questions involve school 
plant survey techniques, some of which are quite 
technical in nature. William K. Wilson, of the 
State Education Department in New York, dis- 
cusses these techniques in Chapter II. He reviews 
the literature on the philosophy of long range 
planning and comments on several important 
studies. The problem of predicting enrolment is 
discussed. A number of techniques for determin- 
ing the number and location of school buildings 
are noted. 


Community Use 


In the next chapter Charles W. Bursch, of the 
California State Department of Education, reviews 
planning procedures for school plant construction. 
He points out that the current emphasis on func- 
tional planning and upon the desirability of hav- 
ing buildings ‘‘tailored”’ to the specific educational 
program to be housed therein creates the necessity 
for following a carefully planned procedure. So 
does the presence of an increasing number of 
legally constituted plan review and approval 
agencies. Bursch points out that most of the cur- 
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rent research is devoted principally to what should 
be found in a school plan. Very little is written 
evaluating the results of the building program in 
terms of its alleged function. This type of study 
is needed urgently. 

Another chapter, on the subject ‘“The Elemen- 
tary School Classroom,” was written by Karl 
Payne of the New York State Department of Ed- 
ucation. It reports studies of the general features 
of current classroom design and lists many studies 
which deal with particular aspects of the problem; 
such as, size and shape, equipment, blackboards, 
and furniture. The chapter is short but specific 
and helpful. 

Chapter V, called “Planning the School Build- 
ing for Community Use,” is by Don Essex, the 
chairman. He points out that for years educators 
have been advocating that the school plant be de- 
signed not only for educational purposes but also 
for many, if not all, social, civic, recreational, and 
cultural needs of the community. However, few 
writers and research workers have come to close 
grips with the problem. There is very little pub- 
lished research on how to plan the school building 
for community use. The most ambitious attempt 
is the book by Englehardt and Engelhardt entitled 
“Planning the Community School.” This volume, 
however, deals principally with large school dis- 
tricts and is centered around adult activities. There 
is need for a comparable document dealing with 
small schools and rural areas. The publication of 
the New York State Department of Education en- 
titled “Designing a Central School Plant as a 
Community Center” is an example of the kind of 
work which is needed. There has been some re- 
search in the field of school-community recreation 
programs and the neighborhood primary school. 


School Lighting, Heating, and Ventilation 


The chapter on “School Lighting”’ is by Paul W. 
Seagers of Indiana University. He points out that 
the quality of light as determined by a balanced 
brightness is receiving more attention in research 
than any other phase of lighting. Higher levels of 
intensity of lighting are being recommended and 
used, with the National Council on School Hous- 
ing Construction recommending twenty to forty 
foot candles, depending on the type of activity. 
Several studies have dealt with the problem of 
controlling daylight in the classroom in an attempt 


to give a better all over distribution of natural 
light. Such problems as those of bilateral lighting 
and the use of directional glass block, baffles, 
screens, outriggers, and other equipment have been 
studied. However, they are not all recommended 
for all situations. The problems of luminaire 
brightness and brightness balance have been given 
particular attention in the research analyzed. 

“Heating, Ventilation, and Sanitary Facilities” 
were reviewed by I. O. Friswold. This author 
points out that the most noteworthy developments 
appear to have been the publication of the New 
York State Education Department heating and 
ventilation recommendations, widespread interest 
in radiant (panel) heating, and reports dealing 
with the study of airborne infection. He points out 
that much space has been given to heating and 
ventilation in the literature but that it is interesting 
to note that the attention given to the problem of 
improving sanitary facilities has been negligible. 

The pros and cons of radiant heating are pre- 
sented in no fewer than a dozen studies. Evidently 
this type of heating is destined to be used much in 
the future. Potentially the most significant de- 
velopment of all is probably the attempts to control 
airborne infection. Several excellent studies have 
been developed in this field. Successful results in 
using ultra-violet radiation have been reported in 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and in some schools in New York and New Jersey. 
In a few instances controlled experimental studies 
have been set up. It is, Friswold says, too early to 
report conclusive results. 

Other topics discussed in this chapter include an 
analysis of fire hazards, air-conditioning units, use 
of heating coils to melt snow on surfaced play- 
ground areas, and reversed cycle refrigeration for 
heating buildings in winter and cooling them in 
summer. 


Trends in Materials and Design 


“Trends in Material and Design” comes next. 
Henry L. Blatner writes that the urgent need for 
educational facilities, the necessities of economical 
planning, and the increased emphasis on function 
rather than tradition have all focused attention on 
a new design philosophy. These factors have re- 
sulted in an informal free type of building, quite a 
sharp contrast with the more rigid, monumental 
type of structure which frequently has served as 
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a school building in the past. There has been a 
definite tendency toward proper cooperation be- 
tween the educator and architect in the interest of 
better school planning. This trend is accelerated 
by high building costs and scarcity of building ma- 
terials. At best, the ingenuity of the designer has 
been taxed to produce adequate facilities for a 
maximum number of children with a minimum 
budget. It is not possible to detail the studies in 
this article. They have been concerned with such 
varied topics as the use of glass block, plastics, 
plywood, and prefabricated buildings. There has 
been an improvement in design, particularly from 
the standpoint of multiple use and potentialities 
for expansion. The increased emphasis on more 
adequate lighting has definitely influenced design, 
as also has the desire to provide greater safety for 
school children. 


Operation, Maintenance, and Insurance 


“School Building Operation, Maintenance, and 
Insurance,”’ which is the ninth chapter, deals with 
such topics as the work of custodians and related 
personnel problems, and the maintenance of floors, 
boilers, toilet facilities, and lighting. Also dis- 
cussed are such topics as the modernization of 
school plants and the maintenance of playground 
and school sites. A considerable portion of the 
chapter is given over to a discussion of insurance 
of school property. The research indicates that the 
number of school fires seems to be increasing. Vari- 
ous methods of reducing costs of insurance and 
increasing the safety of children are discussed. 


Financing the Building Program 


The research on financing school buildings was 
analyzed by William R. Flesher of Ohio State. His 
review indicates that fiscal problems as related to 
school plant needs have never been more acute. In 
the first place, there is a great backlog of needed 
school building construction. Writers like Hamon, 
Thurston, Lewis, and Cocking, all reviewed in the 
chapter, tend to agree that the immediate need for 
new construction in the nation is a minimum of 
$2.5 billion, probably more. Many districts just 
cannot legally provide the needed facilities, al- 
though large numbers have already floated bond is- 
sues which were planned to finance them. Because 
of sharply increased building costs the maximum 
bonding capacity of the district, in many cases, has 
proved inadequate. 
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Data on building costs are presented from sev- 
eral sources. In general they indicate a 60 to 75 per 
cent increase over 1939. This increase has been 
tempered to some degree by the fact that interest 
rates on bonds have been somewhat lower which, 
in some cases, might reduce the total cost of a 
building program appreciably. A study by Bartels 
for Cincinnati is cited to illustrate this point. How- 
ever, interest rates are now beginning to increase 
again and appear destined to continue to rise. 

Several studies, notably ones by Lindman, 
Hamon, Johns, and Clapp, point to the need for 
state aid and federal aid for schoolhouse construc- 
tion. Hamon, for example, pointed out that sixteen 
states, as of 1945, provided state funds for school 
plant construction. Although the possibility seems 
remote at the moment several writers indicate that 
federal aid for school housing facilities is the ap- 
propriate and ultimate solution. 


AERA. 


The American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, through whose courtesy come to the columns 
of THE PH! DELTA KaPPAN the reports on the 
Review of Educational Research, isa department of 
the National Education Association. Its immediate 
past president is Douglas E. Scates of Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, North Carolina, who currently 
serves Phi Delta Kappa as co-chairman of its Na- 
tional Commission on Research. President of the 
American Educational Research Association is 
Willard C. Olson of the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. Chairman of the Editorial Board for 
the Review of Educational Research is Harry A. 
Green, University of Iowa, Iowa City, and other 
members of that committee are Arnold E. Joyal, 
president of Fresno State College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, and John Dale Russell of the United States 
Office of Education. Members of Phi Delta Kappa 
who may be interested in membership in the Amer- 
ican Educational Research Association are invited 
to write to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, Frank W. Hubbard at 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

That familiar address will be recognized as the 
headquarters of the National Education Associa- 
tion. For information of its work and its staff, its 
departments and committees, or the NEA Hand- 
book at $1.00 write to the address given. 
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Disciplinary Powers in Saskatchewan 


By GILBERT D. EAMER 


ILL No. 70, AN AcT to amend the Teachers’ 
Federation Act,! was assented to March 25, 
1948. It granted disciplinary powers to the Sas- 
katchewan Teachers Federation. It placed the 
teaching profession on a par with other profes- 
sional societies, enabling it to discipline its own 
members. The act is carefully conceived to safe- 
guard the public from unethical professional con- 
duct on the part of teachers and to give the pro- 
fessionally minded teacher protection. 

All powers under the act are invested in the 
council of the Federation. The council makes the 
by-laws, rules and the regulations (providing they 
are not inconsistent with provisions of the Teach- 
ers’ Federation Act), for the government and dis- 
cipline of the members of the Federation, the 
conduct of its own affairs and for carrying out its 
objects. The council may from time to time, repeal 
vary, or re-enact the by-laws, rules and regulations. 


Committee of Five 


The bill provides that the council shall appoint 
and maintain a committee of members of the Fed- 
eration, to be known as the Discipline Commit- 
tee. It shall consist of 5 members of whom 3 shall 
constitute a quorum. The council may at any time 
alter the number, constitution and term of office 
of such committee. 

The Discipline Committee shall make every in- 
vestigation ordered by the council or the executive, 
in every case in which complaint has been made 
that a member of the Federation has been guilty 
of professional misconduct, or conduct not becom- 
ing to a teacher. Also it may of its own motion, 
investigate the facts in any such case. At least two 





1 The Teachers’ Federation Act, 1934-35, c. 53, s. 1. The King’s 
Printer, Regina, Saskatchewan. 

The Teachers Federation Act contains among other provisions 
the following: 

5—(1) All persons employed as teachers in schools organized 
under The School Act and The Secondary Education Act shall, 
as a condition of their employment, be members of the federation. 

* * * > * . * . * 


26. (as amended in 1944) The Department of Education shall 
deduct annually from the grant payable to each school district a 
sum equal to one two hundred and fiftieth of every teacher’s salary 
for that year, and the amount so deducted shall be paid over 
to the federation. ... 

27, (as amended in 1947) The treasurer of each school district 
shall recover the amount of the deduction made under section 
26 by deducting it in instalments from the salary payable each 
month to the teacher. 
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* Gilbert D. Eamer is Secretary of the Sas- 
katchewan Teachers’ Federation, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, and Managing Editor of its 
publication, The Saskatchewan Bulletin.* 


weeks before the holding of an enquiry, a notice 
shall be served upon the person complained about. 
Such notice shall embody a copy of the charges 
made, or a statement of the subject matter of the 
enquiry, and shall also specify the time and place 
of meeting. The committee and the person whose 
conduct is the subject of the enquiry, shall have 
the right to be represented by such legal or other 
assistance they deem necessary. 


To Report Findings 


The Discipline Committee shall report to the 
executive its findings and such recommendations 
as it may deem advisable in a written report, signed 
by the members taking part in the enquiry, and 
concurring in the report, together with the min- 
utes of the proceedings and the evidence adduced 
and all exhibits produced or copies thereof. If such 
a report is signed by a majority of the members tak- 
ing part in the enquiry, it shall be deemed to be 
the report of the committee, but any member of 
the committee may make a minority report. 

The executive may, on receipt of a report that 
a member of the Federation has been found guilty 
of professional misconduct or conduct not becom- 
ing to a teacher, reprimand or recommend to the 
minister of education the suspension or cancella- 
tion of the member's certificate of qualification. 
The secretary of the Federation shall inform such 
person by letter, sent by registered mail, of the de- 
cision of the executive. 

Members are protected from frivolous or vi- 
cious complaints under section 40 of the act, in 
that the executive may demand of any person re- 
questing an enquiry, before undertaking the same, 
a reasonable sum as a deposit to cover necessary 
costs and expenses. In case the complaint is found 





* Adapted from the article, “Federation Granted Disciplinary 
Powers,” in The Saskatchewan Bulletin, May, 1948, Pages 12-13. 
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to be frivolous or vicious, the deposit may be so 
applied. Otherwise the deposit shall be returned, 
or the executive may order paid to any person, 
against whom a complaint which is found to be 
frivolous or vicious, such costs as it deems just. 


Conduct Rules 


A teacher shall be deemed guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct or conduct not becoming a 
teacher, who: 

(a) wilfully takes, because of animosity or for 
personal advantage, any steps to secure the dismis- 
sal of another teacher; 

(b) wilfully circulates false reports derogatory 
to any fellow teacher or to any other person directly 
associated with education in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan; 

(c) maliciously, carelessly, irresponsibly or 
otherwise than in fulfillment of official duties, 
criticizes the work of a fellow teacher in such a way 
as to undermine the confidence of the public and 
pupils; 

(d) publishes or circulates any false or mis- 
chievous statement or enters into any collusive ar- 
rangement intended to circumvent or nullify any 
of the acts of the Legislature pertaining to teachers 
or schools or the regulations of the department of 
education; 

(e) where he is one of a local group, bargains 
on his own behalf on questions affecting members 
of the group as defined by by-laws, rules or regu- 
lations made under subsection (3) of section 20; 

(f) is addicted to the excessive use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors or the excessive or habitual use of opi- 
ates or narcotics as defined in The Opium and Nar- 
cotic Drug Act, 1929 (Canada) and amendments 
thereto; 

(g) has been convicted of an offense under the 
Criminal Code. 

Cases Reviewed 


Where the executive recommends that the cer- 
tificate of qualification of a member be suspended 
or cancelled, the Federation shall within fourteen 
days after the date on which the recommendation 
is made, forward by registered mail to the minister 
of education a copy of the complaint, the report 
of the Discipline Committee and the recommenda- 
tions of the executive, and shall furnish the min- 
ister with such relative information as he may 
require. If the minister is of the opinion that the 


recommendation is unjust or contrary to the public 
interest, he may ask the executive to reconsider the 
case, or, if the executive and the person whose con- 
duct is under enquiry agree, appoint a board of 
arbitration consisting of one member nominated 
by the executive, one nominated by the person 
whose conduct is under enquiry and one appointed 
by the Lieutenant Governor in Council to review 
or rehear the case and render a decision thereon. 

The original draft of the act provided for an ap- 
peal to the Court of King’s Bench but the legal 
question of appeals against the decisions of the 
Crown, made such an appeal impossible, so the 
act was changed providing for a board of arbitra- 
tion. 

The Disciplinary Powers Act came into force on 
the day of assent, however, it will not be possible 
to set up the necessary machinery until the meet- 
ing of council next December. 

The importance to teachers of the new Disci- 
plinary Powers Act here described cannot be over- 
emphasized. In addition to giving teachers a rec- 
ognized place among professional societies it in- 
creases their responsibilities. Teachers should 
know thoroughly the Code of Ethics on which dis- 
ciplinary measures will largely be based. 


American Education Week 

“Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom” 
will be the theme for the 1948 American Educa- 
tion Week observance November 7-13. The daily 
topics are: 

Sunday, Nov. 7. Learning to Live Together. 

Monday, Nov. 8. Improving the Educational Pro- 
gram. 

Tuesday, Nov. 9. Securing Qualified Teachers. 

Wednesday, Nov. 10. Providing Adequate Fi- 
nance. 

Thursday, Nov. 11. Safeguarding Our America. 

Friday, Nov. 12. Promoting Health and Safety. 

Saturday, Nov. 13. Developing Worthy Family 

Life. 

The observance of American Education Week 
is sponsored by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Helps for the observance of the occasion 
are available from the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
m.-<. 
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Tensions Making for War 


A Statement on the Causes of Tensions Which Make for War by Eight Social 
Scientists Brought Together by Unesco 


AN HAS now reached a stage in his history 
where he can study scientifically the causes 
of tensions that make for war. The meeting of this 
little group is itself symptomatic, representing as 
it does the first time the people of many lands, 
through an international organization of their own 
creation, have asked social scientists to apply their 
knowledge to some of the major problems of our 
time. Although we differ in the emphases we 
would give to various parts of our statement and 
in our views as to its comprehensiveness and im- 
plementation, no one of us would deny the im- 
portance of any part of it. 
We agree to the following twelve paragraphs: 


1. 


To the best of our knowledge, there is no evi- 
dence to indicate that wars are necessary and in- 
evitable consequences of “human nature”’ as such. 
While men vary greatly in their capacities and 
temperaments, we believe there are vital needs 
common to all men which must be fulfilled in 
order to establish and maintain peace: men every- 
where want to be free from hunger and disease, 
from insecurity and fear; men everywhere want 
fellowship and the respect of their fellowmen; the 
chance for personal growth and development. 


2 


The problem of peace is the problem of keep- 
ing group and national tensions and agressions 
within manageable proportions and of directing 
them to ends that are at the same time personally 
and socially constructive, so that man will no 
longer seek to exploit man. This goal cannot be 
achieved by surface reforms or isolated efforts. 
Fundamental changes in social organization and in 
our ways of thinking are essential. 


3. 

If we are to avoid the kind of aggression that 
leads to armed conflict, we must among other 
things, so plan and arrange the use of modern 
productive power and resources that there will be 
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maximum social justice. Economic inequalities, in- 
securities and frustrations create group and na- 
tional conflicts. All this is an important source of 
tensions which have often wrongly led one group 
to see another group as a menace through the ac- 
ceptance of false images and over-simplified solu- 
tions and by making people susceptible to the 
scapegoating appeals of demagogues. 


4. 


Modern wars between nations and groups of 
nations are fostered by many of the myths, tradi- 
tions and symbols of national pride handed down 
from one generation to another. A great many cur- 
rent social symbols are still nationalistic, hindering 
the free movement of thought across political 
boundaries of what is, in fact, an interdependent 
world. 

5. 


Parents and teachers find it difficult to recognize 
the extent to which their own attitudes and loyal- 
ties—often acquired when they were young and 
when conditions were different—are no longer 
adequate to serve as effective guides to action in a 
changing world. Education in all its forms must 
oppose national self-righteousness and strive to 
bring about a critical and self-disciplined assess- 
ment of our own and other forms of social life. 


6. 


The development of modern means of swift and 
wide range communication is potentially a great 
aid to world solidarity. Yet this development also 
increases the danger that distortions of truth will 
reach a great many people who are not in a posi- 
tion to discriminate true from false, or to perceive 
that they are being beguiled and misled. It must 
be a special responsibility of U.N. organizations 
to utilize these means of mass communication to 
encourage an adequate understanding of the peo- 
ple in other countries. This must always be a two- 
way traffic. It will aid the cause of peace if nations 
are enabled to see themselves as others see them. 
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7. 


The prospect of a continuing inferior status is 
essentially unacceptable to any group of people. 
For this and other reasons, neither colonial ex- 
ploitation nor oppression of minorities within a 
nation is in the long run compatible with world 
peace. As social scientists we know of no evidence 
that any ethnic group is inherently inferior. 

8. 

Many social scientists are studying these prob- 
lems. But social scientists are still separated by na- 
tional, ideological and class differences. These dif- 
ferences have made it difficult for social scientists 
to resist effectively the emergence of pseudo- 
scientific theories which have been exploited by 
political leaders for their own ends. 

9. 

Objectivity in the social sciences is impossible 
to achieve whenever economic or political forces 
induce the investigator to accept narrow, partisan 
views. There is urgent need for a concentrated, 
adequately financed international research and ed- 
ucational programme. 

10. 

We recommend, for example, the co-operation 
of social scientists on broad regional and interna- 
tional levels, the creation of an international uni- 
versity and a series of world institutes of the so- 
cial sciences under international auspices. We be- 
lieve that international scientific fact-finding 
studies could contribute useful information con- 
cerning the cultures of all nations and bring to 
light dangerous insecurities and sources of tension, 
as well as legitimate aspirations of people all over 
the world. Equally certain to be rewarding are 
studies of educational methods in the home, the 
school, and in youth organizations and other 
groups by which the minds of the young are 
oriented toward war or toward peace. From the 
dissemination of the information resulting from 
these studies, we may anticipate the emergence of 
concrete proposals for the guidance of national 
programmes of education. 

11. 

The physical and biological sciences in recent 
years have provided impressive demonstrations of 
the effect of research. Some of the practical results 
have been rather to dismay and disquiet the civi- 
lized world than to reduce its tensions. The scien- 


tists whose research has been used in the develop- 
ment of atomic and biological warfare are not 
themselves responsible for launching a curse upon 
the world. The situation reflects the forces now 
determining the uses to which science can be put. 
While other factors are concerned, we hold that 
the chances for a constructive use of the potenti- 
alities of scientific and technological developments 
will improve if and when man takes the responsi- 
bility for understanding the forces which work 
upon him and society from within and without. 
12. 


In this task of acquiring self-knowledge and 
social insight, the social sciences—the science of 
Man—have a vital part to play. One hopeful sign 
today is the degree to which the boundaries be- 
tween these sciences are breaking down in the face 
of the common challenge confronting them. The 
social scientist can help make clear to people of 
all nations that the freedom and welfare of one 
are ultimately bound up with the freedom and 
welfare of all, that the world need not continue 
to be a place where men must either kill or be 
killed. Effort in behalf of one’s own group can 
become compatible with effort in behalf of 
humanity. (Signed) 

GORDON W. ALLPoRT, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Harvard University. 

GILBERTO FREYRE, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Bahia, Brazil; Professor at 
the Institute of Sociology, University of 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

GEORGES GURVITCH, Professeur de Sociol- 
ogie, Université de Strasbourg; Adminis- 
trateur du Centre d'Etudes Sociologues, 
Paris. 

Max HorRKHEIMER, Director of the Institute 
of Social Research, New York City. 

ARNE NAEgss, Professor of Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Oslo. 

JOHN RickMAN, M.D., Editor, British Jour- 
nal of Medical Psychology. 

HARRY STACK SULLIVAN, M.D., Chairman, 
Council of Fellows, Washington School of 
Psychiatry; and Editor, Psychiatry, Journal 
for the Operational Statement of Interper- 
sonal Relations. 

ALEXANDER SZALAI, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Budapest; President, Hun- 
garian Institute of Foreign Affairs. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


The record breaking birth rate continues. In the 
first four months of 1948 nearly one and one-half mil- 
lion babies were reported born in the United States. 


A. A. A. S. Centenary 


The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science is celebrating its 100th birthday in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with an impressive program, September 
13-17. Morning sessions feature scientific papers and 
discussions, afternoons are slated for visits to Wash- 
ington centers of scientific interest, and evenings 
bring lectures in the great variety of scientific fields 
included in the Association. 

You are advised to make your hotel reservations 
early! For information of the program, write the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 


D. C. 
16 Mm. Film Directory 


Nearly 600 sources of 16 mm. films for teachers 
and school administrators are listed in a 28-page di- 
rectory recently issued by the Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. 

Copies of the directory, entitled ‘A Partial List of 
16 mm. Film Libraries,” are available without cost 
from the Visual Aids Section of the Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 


Examinations 


The National Teacher Examinations are now being 
scheduled. The examination results are used as one 
of the factors in teacher selection by many systems. 
Correspondence regarding the project may be ad- 
dressed to the Director, National Examination Project, 
Educational Testing Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 23, New York. Arrangements for the ex- 
amining centers should be made by college officials 
and school superintendents before November 15. 


Safety 


The “Conservation of Life—A Challenge to the 
Schools” will be the theme of the School and Col- 
lege sessions of the National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position to be held in Chicago October 18-22. The two 
general and ten group meetings of the school and col- 
lege section will be held in the Morrison Hotel. For 
further information write the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Out of 764 recent school fires, almost 70 per cent 
occurred in masonry buildings with wood interiors. 
“School Fire Drills” (Pamphlet No. 103) is a 19-page 
Office of Education pamphlet outlining fire exit drill 
procedures and pupil protection. It is available at 10 
cents per copy from Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


American Le gion 


The American Legion is undertaking a direct mail- 
ing campaign in support of “The American Way of 
Life.” Once each month from the Legion office will 
be mailed a handsome pamphlet telling about our 
government, economics, liberties, privileges, etc. You 
can have your mailing list included at the price of 
$1.35 per name. Address the American Legion, Na- 
tional Americanism Commission, 777 N. Meridian, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 


Unesco 


Afghanistan became the 39th full member nation 
to joint Unesco. 

Austria, Switzerland, and Hungary, which were ad- 
mitted as members in November, 1947, have not yet 
completed all the formalities of acceptance but are 
treated as full member states. 


Negroes Vote 


“During the last eight years, the Negro has ad- 
vanced in the exercise of the right of franchise at a 
much faster rate than at any other time in the past half 


Chart 








& Alabama 
Increase in Qualified Negro Voters 
b. Arkansas 47,000 in Twelve Southern States: 1940-1947" 
¢ Floride 49,000 
d. Ceorgia — 


9. North Carolina 

h. Oklahoma 

i. Tennessee 

k. Texas 

L Virginia 
1940 ‘A Inch of effective state supervision registration has rem 

dered M practically tmpensibte te present exact Agere bet the 

1947 Hate letals listed bere ave eulimates Which are reasensbiy accurate 


century,” says Luther P. Jackson in “Race and Suffrage 
in the South Since 1940,” published by the Southern 
Regional Council, 63 Auburn Avenue, N.E., Atlanta, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Preamble 


WHEREAS, recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the foundation 


of freedom, justice, and peace in the world, and 


WHEREAS, disregard and contempt for human rights resulted, before 
and during the Second World War, in barbarous acts which outraged 
the conscience of mankind and made it apparent that the fundamental 


freedoms were one of the supreme issues of the conflict, and 


WHEREAS, it is essential, if mankind is not to be compelled as a last 
resort to rebel against tyranny and oppression, that human rights should 


be protected by a regime of law, and 


WHEREAS, the peoples of the United Nations have in the Charter 
determined to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights and in the 
dignity and worth of the human person and to promote social progress 


and better standards of life in larger freedom; and 


WHEREAS, Member States have pledged themselves to achieve, in co- 
operation with the Organization, the promotion of universal respect for 
and observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms; and 


WHEREAS, a common understanding of these rights and freedoms is 
of the greatest importance for the full realization of this pledge, 


Now therefore the General Assembly 


PROCLAIMS this Declaration on Human Rights as a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations, to the end that every in- 
dividual and every organ of society, keeping this Declaration constantly 
in mind, shall strive by teaching and education to promote respect for 
these rights and freedoms and by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and effective recognition and ob- 
servance, both among the population of Member States themselves and 


among the population of territories under their jurisdiction. 
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f ARTICLE 1 


ings are born free and equal in 
iguihts. They are endowed by Nature 
rithia@ conscience, and should act toward 
Negima spirit of brotherhood. 


ARTICLE 2 


titled to all the rights and free- 
this Declaration, without distinc- 
, such as race, color, sex, language, 
| or other opinion, property or 
national or social origin. 







ARTICLE 3 
. right to life liberty, and security 


ARTICLE 4 


Il be held in slavery or involuntary 





all be subjected to torture or to 
or degrading treatment or punish- 
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ARTICLE 5 


Is the right to recognition, every- 
hegison before the law. 


ARTICLE 6 


before the law and are entitled 
ti@icrimination to equal protection of 
¢@@ any discrimination in violation of 
s@@ and against any incitement to such 


ARTICLE 7 
3 be subjected to arbitrary arrest or 
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ARTICLE 8 








ination of his rights and obliga- 
criminal charge against him, every- 
full equality to a fair hearing by 
nd impartial tribunal. 


ARTICLE 9 


charged with a penal offense has 
presumed innocent until proved 





on Human Rights 


nsideration by U.N. Assembly 


guilty according to law in a public trial at which 
he has all the guaranties necessary for his defense. 

2. No one shall be held guilty of any offense on 
account of any act or omission which did not con- 
stitute an offense, under national or international 
law, at the time when it was committed. 


ARTICLE 10 


No one shall be subjected to unreasonable inter- 
ference with his privacy, family, home, correspond- 
ence, or reputation. 


ARTICLE 11 


1. Everyone has the right to freedom of move- 
ment and residence within the borders of each 
State. 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, 
including his own. 


ARTICLE 12 


1. Everyone has the right to seek and be granted, 
in other countries, asylum from persecution. 

2. Prosecutions genuinely arising from non- 
political crimes or from acts contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations do not 
constitute persecution. 


ARTICLE 13 


No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his na- 
tionality or denied the right to change his na- 
tionality. 


ARTICLE 14 


1. Men and women of full age have the right to 
marry and to found a family and are entitled to 
equal rights as to marriage. 

2. Marriage shall be entered into only with the 
full consent of both intending spouses. 

3. The family is the natural and fundamental 
group unit of society and is entitled to protection. 


ARTICLE 15 


1. Everyone has the right to own property alone 
as well as in association with others. 
2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 


property. 
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ARTICLE 16 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science, and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship, and observance. 


ARTICLE 17 


Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and 
expression ; this right includes freedom to hold opin- 
ions without interference and to seek, receive, and im- 
part information and ideas through any media and 
regardless of frontiers. 


ARTICLE 18 


Everyone has the right to freedom of assembly and 
association. 
ARTICLE 19 


1. Everyone has the right to take part in the govern- 
ment of his country, directly or through his freely 
chosen representatives. 

2. Everyone has the right of access to public em- 
ployment in his country. 

3. Everyone has the right to a government which 
conforms to the will of the people. 


ARTICLE 20 


Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to 
social security and is entitled to the realization, 
through national effort and international cooperation, 
and in accordance with the organization and resources 
of each State, of the economic, social, and cultural 
rights set out below. 


ARTICLE 21 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to just and favor- 
able conditions of work and pay and to protection 
against unemployment. 

2. Everyone has the right to equal pay for equal 
work. 

3. Everyone is free to form and to join trade unions 
for the protection of his interests. 


ARTICLE 22 


1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living, 
including food, clothing, housing, and medical care, 
and to social services, adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and his family and to security in 
the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, old 
age, or other lack of livelihood in circumstances be- 
yond his control. 

2. Mother and child have the right to special care 
and assistance. 


ARTICLE 23 


1. Everyone has the right to education. Elementary 
and fundamental education shall be free and compul- 
sory and there shall be equal access on the basis of 
merit to higher education. 

2. Education shall be directed to the full develop- 
ment of the human personality, to strengthening re- 
spect for human rights and fundamental freedoms and 
to combining the spirit of intolerance and hatred 
against other nations and against racial and religious 
groups everywhere. 


ARTICLE 24 
Everyone has the right to rest and leisure. 


ARTICLE 25 


Everyone has the right to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the arts, and to share 
in scientific advancement. 


ARTICLE 26 


Everyone is entitled to a good social and interna- 
tional order in which the rights and freedoms set out 
in this Declaration can be fully realized. 


ARTICLE 27 


1. Everyone has duties to the community which 
enables him freely to develop his personality. 

2. In the exercise of his rights, everyone shall be 
subject only to such limitations as are necessary to 
secure due recognition and respect for the rights of 
others and the requirements of morality, of public 
order, and of general welfare in a democratic society. 


ARTICLE 28 


Nothing in this Declaration shall imply the recogni- 
tion of the right of any State or person to engage in 
any activity aimed at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms prescribed herein. 


Editor’s Note: Article 23 above has been italicized by the 
Editor, as particularly important for readers of this journal. 

The decorations on pages 16 and 17 are from the Rotarian, 
August, 1948, by courtesy of Rotary International. The same 
magazine contains a thoughtful discussion of the Declara- 
tion by Charles Malik of Lebanon. (Single copies of the issue 
are available at 25 cents from Rotary International, 35 East 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois.) 

The Commission on Human Rights held nearly 100 meet- 
ings over 18 months to bring forth this draft. It will be 
submitted to the Economic and Social Council, then to the 
United Nations General Assembly meeting in September at 
Paris. It is hoped that it may finally become a part of a 
Covenant on Human Rights, or specific law, which nations 
may incorporate into their own legislation. 

Readers in the United States will wish to consider the 
facts given in the charts on pages 15 and 26 in the light of 
the ideals for human rights here expressed. Most of the ideals 
here expressed are accepted by Americans.—R. L. H. 
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Research Methods Bibliography 


Selected Bibliography on the Methodology of Educational, 
Psychological, and Social Research, 1947-48 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


HIs is the nineteenth annual bibliography on 
T the methodology of research, as prepared by 
the present writer. With the exception of the bib- 
liographies published in the January and Novem- 
ber, 1947, numbers of THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN, 
the earlier compilations have appeared in the 
Journal of Educational Research. The present bib- 
liography covers the period from approximately 
the middle of 1947 to June, 1948. 


I. PROBLEMS, ISSUES, TRENDS, AND 
CRITIQUES 


Adkins, Dorothy C. “Needed Research on Examining 
Devices.” American Psychologist 3: 104-6; March 
1948. 

Benne, Kenneth D. “An Approach to Issues Underlying 
Curriculum Development.” Journal of Educational 
Research 41: 561-76; April 1948. 

Betts, Emmett Albert. “The Improvement of Reading 
in Elementary Schools.” Educational Record 29: 141- 
61; January 1948. 

Blackstone, Earl Glen. “How to Plan a Research Study.” 
National Business Education Quarterly 16: 8-14; 
March 1948. 

Bloom, Leonard. “Concerning Ethnic Research.” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 13: 171-82; April 1948. 

Boring, Edwin G. “Current Trends in Psychology.” Psy- 
chological Bulletin 45: 75-84; January 1948. 

Breukelman, John. “Social Significance of Science.” 
Science Education 32: 11-14; February 1948. 

Brewington, Ann. “Research by the Classroom Teach- 
er.” National Business Education Quarterly 16: 27- 
32, 54; October 1947. 

Brownell, William A. “Learning Theory and Educa- 
tional Practice.” Journal of Educational Research 41: 
481-97; March 1948. 

Burgess, Ernest W. “The Family and Sociological Re- 
search.” Social Forces 26: 1-6; October 1947. 

Cameron, D. Ewen. “The Current Transition in the 
Conception of Science.” Science 107: 553-58; May 28, 
1948. 

Carlson A. J. “Science, Education, and the Future of 
Man.” Scientific Monthly 65: 498-502; December 
1947. 


* Carter V. Good is Dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Conant, James B. “The Role of Science in Our Unique 
Society.” Science 107: 77-83; January 23, 1948. 

Cottrell, Leonard S., Jr. “The Present Status and Fu- 
ture Orientation of Research on the Family.” Ameri- 
can Sociological Review 13: 123-36; April 1948. 

Count, Earl W. “The Twilight of Science: Age of 
Dinosaurs.” Educational Forum 12: 199-207; January 
1948. 

Count, Earl W. “The Twilight of Science: But Science 
Is a Humanity.” Educational Forum 12: 299-310; 
March 1948. 

Flanagan, John C. “Contributions of Research in the 
Armed Forces to Personnel Psychology.” Personnel 
Psychology 1: 53-62; Spring 1948. 

Hall, Robert B. Area Studies: With Special Reference to 
Their Implications for Research in the Social Sciences. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1947. v + 
90 p. 

sesnah Chester W. “The Appraisal of a School—Prob- 
lems for Study.” Journal of Educational Research 41: 
172-82; November 1947. 

Hollingshead, August B. “Community Research: De- 
velopment and Present Condition.” American Socio- 
logical Review 13: 136-56; April 1948. 

Holy, Thomas C. “Basic Research, Urgently Needed.” 
Nation's Schools 41: 28-30; February 1948. 

Hopper, Rex D. “Sociological Research in a Time of 
Crisis.” Social Forces 26: 13-18; October 1947. 

Katona, Arthur. “Campus as a Research Area.” Journal 
of Higher Education 19: 93-96; February 1948. 

Kyker, B. Frank. “Needed Research in Business Edu- 
cation.” National Business Education Quarterly 16: 
21-25, 54; October 1947. 

Lehman, Ruth Townsend. “Critical Issues in Home 
Economics.”” Journal of Home Economics 40: 59-61; 
February 1948. 

Lindsey, Arthur Ward. “The Faith of Science.” Scien- 
tific Monthly 66: 395-98; May 1948. 

Link, Henry Charles. “Some Milestones in Public Opin- 
ion Research.” Journal of Applied Psychology 31: 
225-34; June 1947. 
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McAtee, W. L. “The Cats-to-Clover Chain.” Scientific 
Monthly 65: 241-42; September 1947. 

Moore, Wilbert E. “Current Issues in Industrial Soci- 
ology.” American Sociological Review 12: 651-57; 
December 1947. 

“Needed Research in Science Education.” Science Edu- 
cation 31: 199-247; October 1947. 

Nimkoff, Meyer F. “Trends in Family Research.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology 53: 477-82; May 1948. 

Physical Science and Human Values: A Symposium. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 
1947. vii + 181 p. 

Pooley, Robert Cecil. “Contributions of Research to the 
Teaching of English.” English Journal 37: 170-75; 
April 1948. 

Rader, Melvin. “Technology and Community: The 
Mandates of Survival.” Scientific Monthly 66: 502-13; 
June 1948. 

Richards, Eugene S. “A Proposed Pattern for Sociology.” 
Sociology and Social Research 32: 705-10; January- 
February, 1948. 

Russell, John D. “Critical Issues in Higher Education.” 
North Central Association Quarterly 22: 149-61; Oc- 
tober 1947. 

Scates, Douglas E. “Fifty Years of Objective Measure- 
ment and Research in Education.” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research 41: 241-64; December 1947. 

Sletto, Raymond F. “Next Steps in Social Measurement.” 
Sociometry 10: 354-61; November 1947. 

Smith, Mapheus. “An Approach to a Systematic Social 
Psychology.” Sociology and Social Research 32: 507- 
12; September-October, 1947. 

Stuart, Chapin F. “Social Obstacles to the Acceptance of 
Existing Social Science Knowledge.” Social Forces 26: 
7-12; October 1947. 

Stumpf, Florence, and Cozens, F. W. “Hidden Possibili- 
ties for Research in Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion.” Research Quarterly of the Americn Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation 18: 
104-8; May 1947. 

Thompson, Wayne N. “Contemporary Public Address 
as a Research Area.” Quarterly Journal of Speech 33: 
274-83; October 1947. 

Thorndike, R. L., Editor. Research Problems and Tech- 
niques. Army Air Forces Aviation Psychology Pro- 
gram, Research Reports. Report No. 3. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1947. viii + 163 p. 

Timasheff, N. S. “Definitions in the Social Sciences.” 
American Journal of Sociology 53: 201-9; November 
1947. 

Tonne, Herbert A. “Blind Spots in Research in Business 
Education.” National Business Education Quarterly 
16: 16-21; March 1948. 

Unruh, Adolph. “Problems Confronting the Junior 
Colleges.” Junior College Journal 18: 191-95; De- 
cember 1947. 

Walker, Helen M. “Certain Unsolved Statistical Prob- 
lems of Importance in Psychological Research.” 
Harvard Educational Review 17: 297-304; Fall 1947. 


Welch, Livingston. “Observation and Hypothesis in Psy- 
chology.” Journal of Psychology 25: 89-98; January 
1948. 

Wilhelms, Fred T. “Research in Consumer Education.” 
National Business Education Quarterly 16: 22-29; 
March 1948. 


II. LIBRARY GUIDES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, 
AND SUMMARIES 


Barton, Mary N., compiler. Reference Books: A Brief 
Guide for Students and Other Users of the Library. 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1947. 94 p. 

Bay, J. Christian. “Some Vital Books in Science: 1848- 
1947.” Science 107: 485-91; May 14, 1948. 

Bell, Hugh M., and Others. “Counseling, Guidance, and 
Personnel Work.” Review of Educational Research 
18: 121-215; April 1948. 

Bibliographic Index: Cumulative Bibliography of Bib- 
liographies, 1943-1946. Edited by H. T. Geer and 
D. H. R. Brown. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948. 
831 p. 

Bogue, Jesse P., Editor. American Junior Colleges, 1948. 
Second Edition. Washington: American Council on 
Education, 1948. x + 537 p. 

Brumbaugh, A. J., and Irwin, Mary, Editors. American 
Universities and Colleges, 1948. Fifth Edition. Wash- 
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1054 p. 

Burns, Norman, and Mook, John R. “Selected Refer- 
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19; December 1947. 

Certain, Julia L., and Richman, Ceceile. “Educational 
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Cole, Dorothy Ethlyn. “Graduate Theses Accepted by 
Library Schools in the United States from July, 1938 
to June, 1945.” Library Quarterly 17: 43-57; January 
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Crowley, Miriam E. “The Measurement of Transfer of 
Training.” Psychological Bulletin 45: 97-130; March 
1948. 

Eliassen, R. H., and Anderson, Earl W. “Investigations 
in Teacher Supply and Demand.” Educational Re- 
search Bulletin 27: 57-66, 83; March 17, 1948. 

Evans, Luther H. “The Library of Congress as the Na- 
tional Library of Science.” Scientific Monthly 66: 405- 
12; May 1948. 

Fellman, David, Compiler. “Doctoral Dissertations in 
Political Science in Preparation at American Univer- 
sities.” American Political Science Review 41: 754-70; 
August 1947. 

Good, Carter V. “Doctors’ Dissertations Under Way in 
Education, 1947-1948.” Phi Delta Kappan 29: 305-25; 
March 1948. 
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Georgia. The chart gives a picture of the advance. 

As used in his chart, the term “‘qualified voter” has 
in each state the legal significance of the term in that 
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Southern states, 12 per cent, or 610,000 are now quali- 
fied voters. Nearly one-third are qualified in Okla- 
homa and Tennessee, less than 1 per cent in Missis- 
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The “Comparison of White and Negro Schools” 
gives further information as to present status in giving 
all our people the human rights described on other 
pages of this magazine. 





“Operation Atomic Vision is a 95-page social 
studies unit on atomic energy sponsored by The 
National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, ready for use this fall by high schools. For 
information, address the Association at 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATION 
A Comparison of White and Negro Schools\ 




















Values of School Plant per Average annual salaries Pupils per 
pupil enrolled? of teachers’ Teacher 
State 
White Negro White Negro White | Negro 
Ds iacvacnsvcvdess ne ar” $ 24 $1,158 $ 661 29.6 | 38.1 
CS eee Picare oasell 111 31 924 555 30.6 37.7 
Florida......... | 269 54 1,530 970 25.5 | 29.5 
Georgia......... 129 34 1,123 515 27.4 | 33.5 
Kentucky........... Eaten 139 118 29.4 | 26.3 
Louisiana....... eee 227 34 1,683 828 26.5 37.4 
See 162 28 1,107 342 29.9 41.9 
North Carolina. . 164 54 1,380 1,249 30.7 | 34.6 
South Carolina. . . | 172 33 1,203 615 26.8 | 34.1 
Tennessee........... fans heaeseyessiiaees 1,071 1,010 29.2 34.5 
=e ¥ eUeeeoeee 243 72 1,395 946 27.1 30.3 
KD tne hanieaKipdsiiicneny mee Sbors 142 58 1,364 1,129 28.3 32.7 
| 














1Combining tables in “The Condition of Our Rights,’ published 
by the Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Avenue, N. E., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 44 pages. 1948. 50c. 

Ibid, page 23, from Table on ‘‘Comparative Values of White 
and Negro School Plants, 11 Southern States, 1939-1940,"" after 
“Improving Education in the Southern States,’’ Bulletin 1, 
1941, page 11, published by Southern States Work Conference 


on School Administrative Problems. 
Ibid, page 25, from Table on “‘Average Annual Salary of Prin- 


cipals, Supervisors, and Teachers, in Schools, by States, by 
Race, 1943-1944,"" from “‘Biennial Survey of Education in the 
United States,"” 1942-44, Statistics of State School Systems, 
1943-44, Chapter II, p. 71, (U. S. Office of Education, Federa] 
Security Agency.) 

‘Ibid, page 24, from Table, “Number of White and Negro 
Pupils Enrolled per Member of Instructional Staff, 13 Southern 
States, 1934-1944," from same Bulletin of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 


By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


We are now in the fortieth fiscal year of Phi Delta 
Kappa, as the records go. However, on January 24, 
1949, the 43rd year anniversary of the founding of 
Pi Kappa Mu (now Alpha Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa) rolls around. The 50th anniversary of the be- 
ginning of Phi Delta Kappa will occur in 1956 and it 
is not too soon to begin planning for a real celebra- 
tion at that time. After all, that is only a little over 
seven years away and time flies all too fast. Suggestions 
are in order. 


During the past year, one new campus chapter has 

been added to our roster, Beta Mu at the University 

of Wyoming. The chapter was installed 

NEW on February 7, 1948, by Russell E. 

CHAPTERS Jonas, District Representative and Paul 

M. Cook, Executive Secretary, with 

the assistance of Alpha Sigma Chapter of The Uni- 
versity of Denver. 

A new campus chapter has been approved for the 
University of Mississippi. It will be Beta Nu Campus 
Chapter. Installation has been planned for October 20 
and the installing officers will be Gladstone H. Yeuell, 
National Historian, R. L. Hunt, Editor of THE Put 
DELTA KAPPAN, and your Executive Secretary. The 
initiation of the charter members will begin mid- 
afternoon and be followed by the installation dinner 
and a professional program. 

Three additional petitions for campus chapters are 
now in hand. They will be submitted for chapter ap- 
proval or disapproval on September 15 in accordance 
with the constitutional provision. The petitions are 
from the following institutions: University of Florida, 
Brigham Young University, and Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. Several additional petitions are con- 
templated in the course of the year. 

During the past year, five new field chapters have 
been installed as follows: Alpha Upsilon, September 
27, 1947, at Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Alpha Phi, 
February 5, 1948, at Cedar Falls, Iowa; Alpha Chi, 
April 22, 1948, at Santa Ana, California; Alpha Psi, 
May 3, 1948, at Utica, New York; and Alpha Omega, 
June 12, 1948, at San Jose, California. 

One additional field chapter has been authorized 
and date of installation set for October 18, 1948. It 
will be Beta Alpha Field Chapter, Mobile, Alabama. 
Two petitions are in hand to be presented to the na- 
tional executive committee for approval. They are 
from Springfield, Missouri, and San Luis Obispo, 
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California. Installations will no doubt occur early this 
fall. 

There are many areas where the organiaztion of 
field chapters waits upon a local leader to take the 
initiative in organizing an informal club. Member- 
ship lists may be secured from the national office. The 
District Representative will gladly assist a local group 
to perfect its organization and its program. 


The membership of the fraternity, as of May 31, 

reached a total gross enrollment of 43,500 and a net 

enrollment of 38,750 in round 

FRATERNITY numbers. Last year, 3,108 initiates 

MEMBERSHIP were reported but late reports indi- 

cate that the total was nearer 3,300 

initiates for the year. More than 4,000 members were 

affiliated with field chapters and of these 75 per cent 

were in “good standing” by payment of the annual 
dues. 

At the present time, there are 60 campus chapters 
(one more ready for installation) and 46 field chap- 
ters (three more waiting for installation) on the 
roster of the fraternity. The prospects for additional 
campus and field chapters are excellent. 

The percentage of members in good standing has 
shown an increase for the fourth year in succession. 
Last year, 44.3 per cent of the present net enrollment 
of Phi Delta Kappa was in good standing. Actually 
the percentage is higher. A large number of the mem- 
bers are “‘lost’” and there is no doubt but that a large 
proportion of the “lost” members are deceased. We 
have made every possible effort to bring our records 
down to date in regard to deceased members and also 
those who have lost interest in the fraternity to the 
point of withdrawal. The task is far from complete 
and until it is accomplished, we cannot know exactly 
what our proportion of “good standing” memberships 
is. In this effort, we have had splendid cooperation by 
the chapters and we hope that this cooperative effort 
may continue until our records are accurate as to the 
living and active present membership. 

Any analysis of the tables by chapters would be 
quite impossible in the space available. The most out- 
standing chapters are worthy of special notice: Alpha 
Field Chapter, San Francisco, with a membership of 
234, has a record of 100 per cent in good standing; 
Beta Field Chapter, St. Louis, membership of 155, has 
a record of 88.4 per cent; Epsilon Field Chapter, Los 
Angeles, membership of 343, has a record of 84.8 per 
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TABLE I. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 39th FISCAL YEAR (1947 1948) 
Initiates Temporary —— 98 
eported Permanent Withdrawals Withdrawals Fiscal Year 
Chapters For 39th | Total Present 
Fiscal | Enroll- Enroll- 
Year ment | Transfer With- | Demitc To ment |Number| Per 
drawn F. Ch. Cent 
Alpha.......... 70 | 1,502 74 25 7 387 907 326 | 35.9 
SE on Son. vo oe 193 | 2,901 282 36 40 139 | 2,260 683 | 30.2 
Gamma......... 79 1,239 64 15 3 229 869 355 | 40.9 
SSR 114 | 1,551 51 26 18 303 | 1,077 281 | 26.1 
Epsilon......... 55 | 1,024 78 25 7 150 707 243 | 34.4 
ARERR 77 | 1,441 120 38 28 208 964 418 | 43.4 
DM isdcnctwees 60 | 1,269 81 40 8 59 | 1,018 418 | 41.1 
BN wrasse 67 922 41 15 3 18 820 273 | 33.3 
BR as cceScies 21 728 28 12 8 9 611 252 | 41.2 
a. ee Fa dieoex' 43 947 33 41 20 130 694 179 | 25.8 
Lambda........ 75 | 1,442 51 31 63 343 897 366 | 40.8 
Mu.... 40 648 | 18 12 3 59 528 226 | 42.8 
RG es cssitle 0% 83 | 1,279 52 10 11 99 | 1,054 385 | 36.5 
Se 19 702 26 11 10 1 596 329 | 55.2 
Omicron........ 55 863 36 27 4 50 711 303 | 42.6 
Seed 75 | 1,268 56 19 6 110 | 1,017 431 | 42.4 
NS Sirvawxcanws 69 | 1,611 35 22 54 25} 1,401 652 | 46.5 
Sigma 36 | 1,286 58 91 16 56 | 1,017 276 | 27.1 
Tau... 39 700 20 11 4 1 625 335 | 53.6 
Upsilon......... 38 710 42 17 13 82 532 115 | 21.6 
a 57 | 1,052 | 41 16 12 145 804 226 | 28.1 
Chi.. 34 550 30 7 4 96 396 125 | 31.6 
eae 74 | 1,266 | 60 7 6 53 | 1,079 346 | 32.1 
Giem.......... 42 | 1,179! 27 22 11 202 866 253 | 29.2 
Alpha Alpha. ... 23 694 21 4 0 31 618 139 | 22.5 
Alpha Beta...... 19 369 | 8 | 10 6 2 332 164 | 49.4 
Alpha Gamma .. 66 759 | 12 Pt oe 2 33 688 182 | 26.5 
Alpha Delta.... | 13 458 | 6 8 6 18 407 60 | 14.7 
Alpha Epsilon.. . 169 1,641 25 11 18 364 | 1,169 463 | 39.6 
Alpha Zeta...... 49 540 | 4 12 8 97 398 188 | 47.2 
Alpha Eta....... 20 452 | 2 34 8 1 388 296 | 76.3 
Alpha Theta... 30 565; 10 13 8 13 503 | 164 | 32.6 
Alpha Iota... 17 573 | 16 6 5 10| 510} 274} 53.7 
Alpha Kappa.... 66 747 | 4 11 2 5 705 193 | 27.4 
Alpha io... 10 418 | 7 39 19 0 339 121 | 35.7 
Alpha Mu....... 171 ,267 62 . 12 69 | 1,097 456 | 41.8 
Alpha Nu....... 17 698 | 14 8 10 6 640 183 | 28.6 
Alpha Xi....... 66 548 5 2 5 15 507 240 | 47.3 
Alpha Omicron. . 55 508 | 3 9 2 1 103 390 217 | 55.6 
Alpha Pi........ 27 279 | 1 4 0 1 0 268 201 0 
Alpha Rho...... 3 147 | 3 4 1 2 2 135 98 | 72.6 
Alpha Sigma. ... 79 572 | 16 17 32 11 13 483 289 | 59.8 
Alpha Tau... ...| 29 397 10 6 0 3 5 373| 193 | 51.7 
Alpha Upsilon 10 392 | 7 6 1 9 111 258 77 8 
Alpha Phi....... 51 373 | 5 7 0 3 14 344 162 | 47.1 
Alpha Chi....... 94 661 | 12 4 2 12 107 524 277 9 
Alpha Psi....... 19 209 5 2 12 8 1 181 167 > 
Alpha Omega.... 0 351 1 8 0 7 19 316 227 8 
Beta Alpha...... 52 311 3) S 2 1 3 294 199 an 
Beta Beta....... 32 251 3 5 2 2 1 238 125 | 52.5 
Beta Gamma.... 30 144 0 1 0 2 2 139 106 : 
Beta Delta... ... 38 268 6 3 0 4 6 249 149 
Beta Epsilon..... 25 198 | 7 1 3 7 1 179 145 , 7 
Beta Zeta....... 27 142 | 2 1 1 3 5 130 105 | 80.8 6 
Beta Eta........ 23 71 | 0 1 0 0 0 70 60 | 85.7 2 1 
Beta Theta...... 39 140 1 0 0 0 0 139 123 | 88.5 5 0 
Beta Iota........ 67 73 0 0 0 0 8 65 65 [100.0 0 0 
Beta xipee. -e 46 59 0 0 0 0 2 57 57 |100.0 0 0 
Beta Lambda. ... 53 80 0 0 0 0 2 78 78 |100.0 0 0 
Beta Mu........ 58 64 0 0 0 0 1 63 63 |100.0 0 0 
ane 3,108 | 43,499 | 1,690 | 804 544 | 4,024 | 34,724 | 14,103 | 40.6 
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TABLE II. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 39th FISCAL YEAR (1947-1948) 
Arrears In 
Good Standing Nominal Members 
Chapters Total (Over Two Years 
Enrollment 39th 38th in Arrears) 
Number | Per Cent Fiscal Fiscal 
Year Year 

Alpha... ..---eeeceereercceneseneseceescersseees 234 234 100 0 ) 0 
SRR PR iat em cea per OR ties et Se hee ee eee 155 137 88.4 7 5 6 
OE PE Cer er ee ea tt See 85 31 36.4 16 1 37 
Tr eu ninil wreicaa aig nied eed pS See Ra Tarase ik i 112 85 75.9 3 0 24 
Eipailon. ...... 222s eccceccserccccroreesnccseeeess 343 291 84.8 27 17 s 
i ep NE RAE ROE PT ati SA Ne iN ae 152 98 64.5 12 7 35 
9 Tie aR IS eae PEO SR: OF NE ater ae 78 67 85.9 8 1 2 
WI aes sa.c15 vi ha are tal wind Stem anni oie Meee nha 107 80 74.8 15 6 6 
SE GRRE RRR Rtis he Neat bts carte eins igh Hg 7 23 29.5 7 1 47 
PI g's 6a s <sisae ssh pelicguegachewestleas wubewes 30 20 66.7 0 5 5 
Lavibda Pete 5 a haw enn Rak walk Va ORE eee oon Discontinued 
ee Sin cia Wn Rae ety eeptentece SEs sc Oe 58 56 96.6 1 0 1 
ie A Soot rin cea tense Memon ek oh Sieinn 176 135 76.7 1l 10 20 
ed, a ean ia Baie ta 204 120 58.8 34 11 39 
NR ee ee a ered eee oe 37 37 100.0 0 0 0 
Re IAT AOS IES ERE 40 31 77.5 1 1 7 
es. .aobni dens S PEs wre 31 23 74.2 2 1 5 
easy oi vas Pipapedacipe Supe Us eee etes geekes 106 77 72.6 7 4 18 
OY Re IE prec e er ert nce A EN seat ae 155 57 36.8 13 14 71 
a rirkss nob Orde arene vs ued gegin dees es qe gu 114 103 90.4 8 0 3 
DU kent wis os 0a eve eee Ce Es 70 41 58 .6 2 4 23 
See St oe Sk eee eee Discontinued 
la dip ate Gidke na nie Gal ie a wana eke ee 27 75.0 2 2 5 
Ao iiiiunik sd eckes vpb eer oe areas oom dete ia 151 87 57.6 18 6 40 
MN ci, bg 5 200ge Holes ahaha a beaiees 58 34 58.6 7 5 12 
ins 400-0 sate hake dds cae steep eaves 80 67 83.8 o 3 6 
NS ais cir concdrnnviah par aeaiaanesa aiken 72 32 44.4 4 5 31 
SA iaiss sulecccbcuids Almwatitee+sovtin 84 80 95.4 1 3 0 
A ee Tene eee 59 38 64.4 8 2 1l 
vay <carnsspaevet crs ektedaseeeee nies 78 75 96.2 3 0 0 
Ns 665:05.5s'ccceveren Gipe tee aNedaadiedns 84 47 56.0 6 5 26 
NLS on 3000 4é0 tkbnee banka tasabebresmee 61 46 75.4 3 6 6 
ERG iiiesd naan cchiseeede pete Roun wate eeekt 57 39 68.4 5 4 9 
th teen acd a serio alee a va wachdeing ane 30 16 53.3 2 1 ll 
IE cos. a dyin SE oembeidn onaeme seks 55 49 89.1 4 1 1 
ies «un faced eens sxx caes Lace oaealcs 69 68 98 .6 0 0 1 
A 0 onto agave spn eiaieinaabs'eas sates | 59 50 84.7 6 1 2 
nial s aiden shia diy adodaminina euteiches > dreiie 72 72 100.0 0 0 0 
I i i a les 64 56 87.5 5 0 3 
ng einem tase > sell lege 49 34 69.4 11 4 0 
iia sk 04 44ksraeapedenee le ataeeness 61 53 86.9 3 2 3 
IS a-aib wk xmeilialmentnepninaud es daitidlear ea 4 142 106 74.6 11 8 17 
CE Gare <3 sa.s0c0d od eernrsies eewecssustaces 46 37 80.4 1 8 0 
EEE Re ee ny eee eo ee 35 34 97.1 1 0 0 
ERR i ORE celina oka Ee Sein, REE 42 41 97.6 1 0 0 
MN Gai oxi 6s be ad dod ee ok 59 59 100.0 0 0 0 
ete acca iciic crmtaamteate Gis ceaaeck srt ttes 28 28 100.0 0 0 0 
Rs sect tua he ek can Get ok deen inks 28 28 100.0 0 0 0 

Ws 4. cathets. sche eaee ie eco ets | 4,024 3,049 75.8 280 154 541 














cent; Upsilon Field Chapter, Milwaukee, membership 
of 114*has a record of 90.4 per cent; Omicron Field 
Chapter, Kirksville, Mo., membership of 37, has 100 
per cent in good standing; and Alpha Xi Field Chap- 
ter, Des Moines, membership of 72, also has that envi- 
able record of 100 per cent. There are other chapters 
with enviable records—and some with records not so 
good. Any field chapter which falls below the field 
chapter average of 75.8 per cent in good standing will 
do well to take an inventory of its membership and 
of its own service program. 

The records made by several of the campus chapters 


are equally commendable: Xi, University of Pitts- 
burgh, membership of 596, 55.2 per cent; Rho, New 
York University, membership of 1,401, 46.5 per cent; 
Tau, University of Pennsylvania, membership of 625, 
53.6 per cent; Alpha Beta, University of Virginia, 
membership of 332, 49.4 per cent; Alpha Zeta, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, membership of 398, 47.2 per cent; 
Alpha Eta, Temple University, membership of 388, 
76.3 per cent; Alpha Iota, University of Cincinnati, 
membership of 510, 53.7 per cent; and other younger 
chapters with splendid records of achievement. It is 
to be expected that the younger chapters will have a 
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higher percentage of dues paying members since the 
average age of the chapter membership will be much 
lower than in the older chapters. However, the very 
low percentage of members in good standing in some 
of the older, and even some of the younger, chapters 
is cause for real concern. The common complaint of 
members who write to the national office for informa- 
tion about their status on the records 1s that the chap- 
ter back home does not inform them of dues-paying 
time or amount payable. Since the chapters have re- 
served to themselves the right and the duty of “bill- 
ing” for dues payable, it leaves the member out on 
a limb if he does not get adequate notice or notices 
of his dues obligation. This is quite frankly an indict- 
ment of some chapters but certainly not of all. Many 
chapters do an excellent job of keeping in touch with 
the chapter membership even though it is a difficult 
task, and sometimes, it seems, a thankless task. 


At the end of each fiscal year, the books and all 
accounts in the national office are audited by Albert T. 
Bacon & Co., Accountants and Auditors, 
FINANCE of Chicago. The complete report is 
available for inspection in the national 
office at any time or through any national officer. We 
invite a careful scrutiny of it by any member who is 
interested. 
The report for the 39th fiscal year (1947-48) shows 
a net income of $63,541.16 and expenditures of $67,- 
253.48, or an excess of expenditures over income of 
$3,712.32. This may seem unfavorable but in the 
light of increased costs for services and supplies, it 
is actually quite favorable. The national magazine, 
publishing cost alone, was $3,778.53 more than the 
budget anticipated and the national council cost ex- 


ceeded the budget by $2,658.48. It is therefore gratify- 
ing to note that the withdrawal from reserve was much 
less than anticipated by the 20th national council. 

After all expenses had been paid, the reserve fund 
showed a balance of $12,029.87. The total cash as- 
sets of the fraternity, including the reserve fund, and 
$4,135 in the life membership fund, amounted to 
$32,148.42 as of June 1, 1948. 





If this magazine fol- 
lows you to a new 
address, please rush ad- 
dress change to the na- 


tional office at once. 



































TABLE III. SUMMARY OF STATISTICS FOR PAST EIGHT YEARS 
CAMPUS CHAPTERS | FIELD CHAPTERS TOTAL FRATERNITY 
— Pecsene®* Good Standing — Good Standing Present** Good Standing 

Enrollment |" Number | Per Cent | Enrollment | Number | Per Cent | Parollment | Number | Per Cent 
32* 25,240 | 11,200 44.4 | 3,263 2,463 75.5 28,503 13,663 47.9 
33 26,686 | 10,611 39.5 3,405 2,415 70.9 30,091 13,026 43.3 
34 27,485 | 9,547 | 34.7 3,406 2,088 61.3 30,891 11,635 |* 37.7 
35 27,804 | 8,102 29.1 3,492 2,109 60.4 31,296 10,211 32.6 
36 28,213 | 8,670 | 30.73 | 3,650 2,378 65.15 31,863 11,048 34.67 
37 29,531 9,738 | 32.98 3,764 2,418 64.24 33,295 12,156 36.51 
38 31,904 | 12,542 | 39.3 3,807 2,702 71.0 35,711 15,244 42.7 
39 34,724 | 14,103 | 40.6 4,024 3,049 75.8 38,748 17,152 44.3 























* The 32nd fiscal year (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 
** Enrollment as of May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA 


Directory of Chapter Officers, 1948-1949 


(As known in the National Office, August 10, 1948) 


DISTRICT I 


GEORGE A. ODGERS, District Representative, Rocky Mountain 
College, Billings, Montana. 

STATES: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

Nu Campus Cuarter—University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. President Edward Bechtholt; Vice-President Homer 
Boroughs, Jr.; Corresponding Secretary F. F. Powers, 114 Edu- 
cation Hall, ae | of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington; 
Recording Secretary F. F. Powers; Treasurer F. F. Powers; 
Sponsor J. E. Corbally; Historian John A. Barr; Editor of 
Newsletter John A. Barr. 

Cut Campus Cuaprer—University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
P Ray Hendrickson; VP Norman Ray Hawk; CS Victor 
Doherty, School of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oregon; RS Victor Doherty; T Victor Doherty; S F. L. Stet- 
son; H Dan E. Hamlow; Ed William Dedman. 

AtpHA GAMMA Campus CHAPTER—State College of Washington, 
College Station, Pullman, Washington. P Phil Sorenson; VP 
Abel DeWitt; CS Wayne Heffner, Box 247, College Station, 
Pullman, Washington; RS Wayne Heffner; T Stayner Brighton; 
Ed Roland Adams. 

Sigma Field Chapter—Portland, Oregon. P Robert Tolvstad, 3714 
S.E. Lincoln Street, Portland 15, Oregon; VP Victor Phelps; 
S Vern Wilson; T Fred Roundtree, 5024 N.E. 34th Street, Port- 
land 11, Oregon 

Alpha Beta Field Chapter—Tacoma, Washington. P William F. 
Leatherwood, Jason Lee Junior High School, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; VP Philip E. Hauge; S Edward Erickson; T Bertram O. 
Myhre, South 85th & Parke Avenue, Tacoma, Washington. 

Alpha Tau Field Chapter—Salem, Oregon. P William B. Schneb- 
ly, Childrens Farm Home, Corvallis, Oregon; VP Walter E. 
Snyder; S Robert E. Lantz; T Robert E. Lantz, Superintendent 
of Schools, Woodburn, Oregon; H Edmund F. Carleton. 


DISTRICT II 


EMERY STOOPS, District Representative, 2013 Manning, Los 
Angeles 25, California. 

STATES: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

Detta Campus Cuapter—Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. P Verne Hall; VP Charles W. Bursch II; CS James I. 
Van Fossen, 2368 Oakwood Drive, Palo Alto, California; RS 
James I. Van Fossen; T Willard D. Stephens; S A. John 
Bartky; H Paul F. Lawrence. 

Lamppa Campus CHaprer—University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. P Charles A. McMillan; VP Jay T. Aungst, Jr.; CS 
Carl Dwight, Haviland Hall, University of California, Berkeley 
4, California; RS Carl Dwight; T Denzil Widel; S John Mi- 
chaelis; Ed C. Edward Pedersen. 

ALpua Epstton Campus CHapter—University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 7, California. P Kephas Kinsman; VP 
Ernest G. Toland; CS Calvin E. Gross, Box 160, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, California; RS Calvin E. 
Gross; T Charles S. Lofton; H Edward J. Bartlett; Conductor 
Omphie B. Coleman. 

Atpua Zeta Campus Cuapter—University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. P Dennis Caruley; VP Henry Egbert; CS J. 
Walker, College of Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona; RS J. F. Walker; T E. L. Larson; S O. K. Garretron; 
H J. W. Clarson, Jr. 

ALPHA Omicron Campus Cuaprer—Claremont College, Clare- 
mont, California. P Lawrence Magee; VP Ralph E. Vernon, 
Jr.; CS Allan G. Smith, Harper Hall, Claremont Graduate 
School, Claremont, California; RS Allan G. Smith; T Richard 
Coffin; S Peter L. Spencer. 

Atpua Upsiton Campus Cuarrer—University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City 2, Utah. P E. Theodore Demars; VP Lawrence M. Rich- 
ards; CS Don Alfred Orton, University of Utah, School of 
Education, Salt Lake City, Utah. RS Don Alfred Orton; T 
Raymond J. Mueller; H Dasil A. Smith. 

Atpua Cur Campus Cuaprer—University of California at Los 
Angeles, Los Angeles 24, California. P Nathan Kravetz; VP 
Wayne Rosenoff; CS Dave Pascoe, Education Building, Room 
123, U.C.L.A., 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles 24, California. 
RS George Langston; T Don Johnson; S Dean McClusky; H 
Salvadore Paez. 

Alpha Field Chapter— San Francisco, California. P Jesse E. Rath- 
bun, 468 Hazelwood Avenue, San Francisco, California; VP 
Joseph B. Hill; S Charles B. Gilmore; T Arthur E. Lindborg, 
3766 21st Street, San Francisco 14, California. 
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Delta Field Chapter—Fresno, California. P. Lars Barstad, 1518 
Roosevelt Avenue, Fresno, California; VP Bob Miner; S Col- 
lins Burnett; T Richard N. Helm, 824 Swift, Fresno, California. 

Epsilon Field Chapter—Los Angeles, California. P Gerald M. 
Weller, 117 Secont Street, Manhattan Beach, California; VP 
Aubrey Berry; S Herbert T. Aigner; T Norman allman, 
2100 W. Cleveland Avenue. Montebello, California. 

Eta Field Chapter—Santa Barbara, California. P Claude Hardesty, 
2215 Chapala Street, Santa a ee 1VP ang 
Wolf; 2 VP Harry Bigger; 3 VP Lester Sands; S Glenn Dur- 
flinger; T Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive Avenue, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Xi Field Chapter—Sacramento, California. P Delmer M. Marshall, 
334 University Avenue, Davis, California; VP Ray B. 3 
S Michael Nugent; Acting Secretary George E. Fox; T Lyrel D. 
Bullard, Box 688, Placerville, California; H George I. Linn. 

Tau Field Chapter—Salt Lake City, Utah. P John C. Carlisle, 
101 W. Center, Logan, Utah; VP LeRo ishop; S Joseph 
Jenkins; T N. J. Barlow, Department of Public Instruction, 
State Capitol Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Omega Field Chapter—San Diego, California. P Francis Drag, As- 
sdciate Superintendent of County Schools, Civic Center, San 
Diego, California; VP David Cherry; S William Lucio; T Floyd 
W. Cocking, 4757 Constance, San Diego, California; H Jens 
eemann; Ed T. Malcolm Brown; Assistant Treasurer Ralph 

rown. 

Alpha Rho Field Chapter—Bakersfield, California. P Guy H. 
aggard, 2312 Dracena, Bakersfield, California; VP John L. 
Compton; S Norman J. Harris; T George O. Sagen, 2820 Park- 
way, Bakersfield, California. 

Alpha Sigma Field Chapter—Phoenix, Arizona. P Robert Ashe 
Glendale High School, Glendale, Arizona; VP F. H. Feeney; S$ 
Raymond Zegers; T Thomas Inman, Route 10, Box 711A, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 

Alpha Chi Field Chapter—Santa Ana, California. P J. William 
Cunliffe, Orange County Schools, 1104 W. 8th Street, Santa 
Ana, California; T M. A. Gauer, 212 N. Helena Street, Ana- 
heim, California. 


DISTRICT III 


GEORGE R. POWELL, District Representative, 706 E. 55th 
Street, Kansas City 4, Missouri. 

STATES: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 

Gamma Campus Cuaptrer—University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. P Hale Aarnes; VP Lawrence Edmonson; CS J. O. 
Keller, 111 Rothwell Gymnasium, University of Missouri, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri; RS J. O. Keller; T J. S. Maxwell; S Wil- 
liam Drake; Ed Laurence Saddler. 

Kappa Campus Cuapter—University of Kansas, Lawrence Kan- 
sas. P Ronald Wray Strowig; VP Darrell E. Woods; CS Nich- 
olas L. Gerren, Room 105, Fraser Hall, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas; RS Nicholas L. Gerren; T Glenn A. Cole; 
S Henry P. Smith. 

Mv Campus CuarpTrer—University of Texas, Austin, Texas. P 
John Cawthon; VP Carl Bredt; CS Leslie P. Evans, P. O. Box 
1614, University Station, Austin, Texas; RS Leslie P. Evans; 
T Edwin K. Martin; S Clyde C. Colvert; Ed H. E. Robinson. 

Avena ActpHa Campus Cuapter—University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. P E. C. Hall; VP Francis C. Pearce; CS Harry 
a ae T Harry Huffman; S Garold D. Holstine; Ed Jess 

urkett. 

Avpxua Detta Campus Cuapter—Kansas State College, Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. P Donald H. Ford; VP A. Thornton Edwards; CS 
— M. Schall, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; RS 
esse M. Schall; T V. L. Strickland. 

Beta Beta Campus Cuapter—North Texas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. P Lonnie M. Collins; VP Albert Ford; 
CS C. C. Williams, North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, 
Texas; RS C. C. Williams; T J. D. Cooper; S J. C. Matthews; 
H Riley Baker. 

Beta Zeta Campus Cuaprer—Oklahoma A and M College, Still- 
water, Oklahoma. P Millard Scherich; VP Charles E. Hoffman; 
CS O. Kenneth Campbell, Oklahoma A and M College, Siill- 
water, Oklahoma; RS O. Kenneth Campbell; T N. Conger; S 
peels C. McIntosh; Ed John W. Hamilton; H Gerhard B. 

aeseth. 

Beta Iota Campus Cuapter—Washington University, St. Louis 
21, Missouri. P William P. Evans; VP Elbridge G. MacKenzie; 
CS Robert Donald Snyder, Washington University, St. Louis 
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21, Missouri; RS Robert D. Snyder; T James F. Alexander; 
S Stephen Gribble; H James V. Harris. ' 

Beta Field Chapter—St. Louis, Missouri. P C. H. Lindemeyer, 
109 N. Sappington, Kirkwood 22, Missouri; VP L. G. Osborn; 
SN. B. Dee; T T. D. Adams, 9490 Manchester Road, Rock Hill 
19, Missouri; H Judge Boggs. 

Gamma Field Chapter—Topeka, Kansas. P Kenneth H. Meyers, 
Senior High School, Topeka, Kansas; VP Earl K. Hillbrand; S 
Frank E. Wilson; 7 Frank E. Wilson, Sumner Elementary 
School, Topeka, Kansas. 

Theta Field Chapter—Kansas City, Missouri. P Claude N. Har- 
man, 3540 College, Kansas City 3, Missouri; VP Gene M. 
Welsh; § Charles A. Barrett; T M. M. Bills, 7227 Jefferson 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Kappa Field Chapter—Warrensburg, Missouri. P Harold L. Young, 
220 E. Market Street, Warrensburg, Missouri; VP Reid Hemp- 
hill; S Claude H. Brown; T Claude H. Brown, C. M. S. C., 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Omicron Field Chapter—Kirksville, Missouri. P Hugh L. Bates, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri; VP Karl Webb; 
S C. H. Allen; T C. H. Allen, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Pi Field Chapter—San Antonio, Texas. P Raymond Arnold, 231 
St. John, San Antonio 2, Texas; VP Paul Culwell; S J. D. Cobb; 
T Frank Cunningham, 343 Thoraine, San Antonio 1, Texas. 

Rho Field Chapter—Pittsburg, Kansas. P J. Roy Hardin, 308 W. 
Park, Pittsburg, Kansas; VP Ralph H. Smith; S Ernest M. An- 
derson; T O. F. Grubbs, 301 E. Quincy, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Phi Field Chapter—Tulsa, Oklahoma. P James H. Hodges, 3512 
E. Archer Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma; VP James L. Goff; S Earl 
C. Denney; T Earl C. Denney, P.O. Box 131, Tulsa 1, Okla- 
homa; H Ross H. Beall. 

Alpha Alpha Field Chapter—Houston, Texas. P Laurie T. Calli- 
cut, 3802 Rosedale, Houston, Texas; VP L. R. Center; S Henry 
A. Jahnke; T Henry A. Jahnke, 421 Oxford, Houston, Texas. 

Alpha Upsilon Field Chapter—Cape Girardeau, Missouri. P 

euben E. Nichols, Superintendent of Schools, Box 607, Malden, 
Missouri; VP D. Ralph McCullough; S Irvin A. Keller; T Ray- 
mond L. Sheets, 1308 Dunklin Street, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


DISTRICT IV 


RUSSELL E. JONAS, District Representative, Black Hills 
Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

STATES: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota. 

Ersiton Campus Cuapter—State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. P J. Leonard Davies; CS Elbert W. Hamilton, College of 
Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; RS 
William Podlich; T Harold N. Guthrie; S Elmer T. Peterson; 
H Gordon J. Rhum. 

Era Campus CHapter—University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. P Archie Gray; VP Kenneth Nelson and Robert B. 
Kamm; CS Willis E. Dugan, 214 Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota; RS Willis E. Dugan; 
3 _— Nelson; S Tracy F. Tyler; H Ellis K. Schweick- 
ard. 

Omicron Campus CuHaprer—University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. P Jack Peterson; VP Willard Nelson and William 
Bogar; CS Wesley Meierhenry, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska; RS Wesley Meierhenry; T Wesley Meierhenry; 
S Dean F. E. Henzlik; H Stanley Hawley. 

Avena TuHeta Campus CHapTer—University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. P Harold Sheets; VP Elton 
Skarperud; CS Carl V. Peterson, 505 Maple, Grand Forks, 
North Dakota; RS Carl V. Peterson; T Carl V. Peterson; S 
A. J. Bjork; Ed G. E. Crossman. 

Arua Mu Campus Cuarpter—Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado. P E. Joe Cherry, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado; VP Arthur Ohanion; CS 
Russell Bradt; RS Russell Bradt; T W. L. Knies; S Earle 
Underwood Rugg. 

AvpHa Sigma Campus CHaprer—University of Denver, Denver 
12, Colorado. P John E. Wilmore; VP Dan E. Myers; CS 
Arthur W. Beck, 4400 Perry Street, Denver 12, Colorado; RS 
Arthur W. Beck; T Don A. Carr; S Louis Breternitz. 

Beta Detta Campus Cuaprer—University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. P Stephen Romine; VP Otis Lipstreau; CS Doyne 
M. Smith, Department of Education, College of Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado; RS Doyne M. 
Smith; T F. K. Bangs; S Calvin Grieder; H Tom Cameron; Ed 
Simon J. Chavez. 

Beta Kappa Campus CHAPTER—Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
P Boyd A. Davis; VP Lawrence F. Simmering; CS J. E. Bick- 
nell, 610 Pammel Court, Ames, Iowa; RS J. E. Bicknell; T 
Orlando C. Kreider; S M. L. Cushman; H George C. Sheick. 

Bera Mu Campus Cuaprer—University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. P Harold H. Stephenson; VP Palmer Steen; CS 
O. R. Hendrix, University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming; 
RS L. R. Kilzer; T Albert D. Waterman; S W. C. Reusser; H 
L. R. Kilzer. 

Iota Field Chapter—State College of South Dakota. P R. V. 
Hunkins, Superintendent of Schools, Lead, South Dakota; VP 
Lee E. Johnsonbaugh; S Russell E. Jonas; T Russell E. Jonas, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota. 

Psi Field Chapter—Omaha, Nebraska. P John G. Jelinek, 317 N. 


25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska; VP Leon O. Smith; S Ira O. 
ones; JT Harvey A. Smith, 2609 N. 52nd Street, Omaha, Ne- 


raska. 
Alpha Xi Field Chapter—Des Moines, Iowa. P Raymond D. 
ishop, 2109 39th Street, Des Moines 10, Iowa; VP W. Henry 
Galbreth; S W. C. Findley; T W. C. Findley, 629 Third Street, 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 
ae Phi Field Chapter—Cedar Falls, Iowa. P Thomas D. Horn, 
_ S. T. C., Cedar Falls, Iowa; VP Oscar E. Thompson; $ 
George G. Mallenson; T Guy W. Wagner, Curriculum Labora- 
tory, I. S. T. C., Cedar Falls, Iowa; H Irving H. Hart. 


DISTRICT V 


FLOYD T. GOODIER, District Representative, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 

STATES: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 

Ateua Campus Cuapter—Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. P Fred E. Harris; VP H. Bruce Brubaker; CS Z. Jack 
Cornea, School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; RS Z. Jack Cornea; 
T John C. Gibson; S R. W. Holmstedt; Ed Halice Wiggs. 

Zeta Campus CHapTer—University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. P Philip Tripp; VP Elbert Burr; CS Walcott H. Beatty, 
The University of Chicago, Department of Education, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois; RS Walcott H. Beatty; 
T Robert Kibbee; S Dan H. Cooper; H James Jewett. 

Pr Campus Cuapter—University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
P Walter W. Krumsiek; VP William G. Black; CS W. L. Huff- 
man; RS Ralph A. Shick, 404 N. Goodwin Avenue, Urbana, 
Illinois; T E. O. Bottenfield; S Van Miller; H Robert W. 
Bokenkamp. 

Sicma Campus Cuapter—Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. P Albert W. Baisler; VP Lyle L. Miller; CS Mrs. Beryl 
Swift, Arps Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio; 
RS Harold R. Phelps; T Saul Milenthal; S W. Lloyd Sprouse; 
Ed Ralph Hall. 

Upstton Campus Cuaptrer—-Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois. P John K. York; VP Theodore C. Seiler; CS Charles 
A. Shoop; RS Richard L. Wagner, 342 Custer, Evanston, II- 
linois; T Leo H. Neuman; S William G. Brink; H Harry L. 
Wellbank. 

Pui Campus CHapter—University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. P LeRoy E. Luberg; VP Lloyd Benson; CS Harold H. 
Hailer, 1312 W. Johnson, , Roe of Visual Instruction, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin; RS Harold H. Hailer; 7 Harold H. Hailer; S 
Russell F. Gregg; H Curtis Meriman. 

Omeca Campus CHApTER—University of Michiagon, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. P William R. Dixon; VP Lawrence M. DeRidder; 
CS Michael Chiappetta, University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan; RS Michael Chiappetta; JT Francis R. Young; S 
Fred Wallcott; Ed Max Wingo. 

Avpua Iota Campus CHaptrer—University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati 21, Ohio. P Clarence C. Warren; VP Wallace H. Maw; 
CS Omer W. Renfrow, Sr., Teachers College, University of 
eo ey Cincinnati 21, Ohio; RS Harley K. Lyons; T Donald 
. Drake. 

Avtpua Nu Campus Cuapter—University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. P Lee B. Gaither; VP Thomas L. Hankins; CS 
Frank G. Dickey, Room 118, Education Building, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; RS Frank G. Dickey; T Frank 
G. Dickey; § Ellis Ford Hartford. 

ALPHA OmecGa Campus CHaprer—Wayne Univeristy, Detroit, 
Michigan. P Harry B. Baker; VP Gorton Reithmiller; CS Paul 
Armstrong, 17 Hanover Road, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan; RS 
Paul Armstrong; T Donald J. Weimer; S Ray W. Smittle; H 
Charles Yarbrough. 

Beta Era Campus Cuaprer—Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. P George E. Mills; VP John Caley; CS Carl 
Cooper, Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan; RS Carl Cooper; T Cornelius McDonald; S§ Roy C. 
Bryan; H Robert Stout. 

Beta Lamspa Campus Cuaprer—lIndiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. P George Blanford; VP Delbert Chezem; 
CS Charles W. Hardaway, Research Division, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana; RS Charles W. Hard- 
away; T Paul E. Selge; S John R. Shannon; H John Edward 


Sharpe. 

Zeta Field Chapter—Detroit, Michigan. P Merland A. Kopka, 32 
Devonshire, Pleasant Ridge, Michigan; VP Homer A. Clark; 
S James Cruikshank; T Russell L. Isbister, 8044 Ten Mile Rd., 
Center Line, Michigan. 

Mu Field Chapter—Muncie, Indiana. P Lars L. Hydle, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; VP Floyd W. Raisor; 
S Robert H. Koenker; T. Robert H. Koenker, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Nu Field Chapter—Chicago, Illinois. P George Meierdierks, 3644 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Illinois; VP Charles W. Hill; S 
Dewey Fristoe; T Orville T. Bright, Lake Bluff, Illinois; H 
Lemuel E. Minis. 

Upsilon Field Chapter—Milwaukee, Wisconsin. P G. W. Willett, 
2022 E. Edgewood Avenue, Shorewood, Wisconsin; VP Oliver 
C. Sand; S Walter L. Brauer; T Walter F. Karst, 2602 N. 
88th Street, Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin. 

Alpha Gamma Field Chapter—Kalamazoo, Michigan. P Floyd M. 
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, Superintendent of Lakeview Schools, Battle Creek, 
erent VP Colon L, Schaibly; S George G. Price; T George 
G. Price, 116 W. Territorial Road, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Alpha Delta Field Chapter—South Bend, Indiana. P Paul F. Bos- 
ton, 436 Lake Shore Drive, La Porte, Indiana; VP Ernest Lit- 
weiler; S Ben F. Ablschwede; 7 Glen M. Cree, 1009 E. Misha- 
wake Avenue, Mishawake, Indiana. | : 

Alpha Epsilon Field Chapter—East Chicago, Indiana. P Henry L. 

cHarque, Horace Mann School, Gary, Indiana; VP Thomas 
Altenderfer; S Lee Eve; T Lee Eve, Superintendent of Schools, 
Crown Point, Indiana, ; : ] 

Alpha Zeta Field Chapter—Evansville, Indiana. P Guy Nicholson, 
414 S.E. First, Evansville 9, Indiana; VP_Charles W. Hames; 
S Harry a T Donald Schaaf, 2151 Bayard Park Drive, 

sville, Indiana. ‘ ; : 

a Eta Field Chapter—Indianapolis 3, Indiana. P Justin 

arshall, 4222 Bowman Street, Indianapolis, Indiana; VP Rus- 

sel S. Merkel; S Fred Stultz; T Paul Carmichael, 525 N. Riley 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. f xa 

Alpha Theta Field Chapter—Bloomington, Normal, Illinois. P 

. M. Hardin, 435 N. Union Street, Lincoln, Illinois; VP 

Lester Miller; S Harry D. Lovelass; T Roy E. Diveley, 306 
N. Linden Street, Normal, Illinois. ‘ : 

Alpha Kappa Field Chapter—Appleton, Wisconsin. P A. R. Thiede, 
1852 Clermont Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin; VP S, M. Cur- 
rent; 5 Robert Kupper; 7 Alexander Georgiady, 625 S. 26th 
Street, Manitowoc, Wisconsin, i 

Alpha Lambda Field Chapter—Fort Wayne, Indiana. P Russell E. 
Crum, 2824 S. Hanna, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana; VP Kermit 
Leininger; S Charles W. Eickhoff; T Charles W. Eickhoff, 1305 
Home Avenue, Fort Wayne 6, Indiana. 

Alpha Mu Ficld Chapter—Lafayette, Indiana. P B. L. Dodds, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; VP Dean B. Smith; S$ 
. Roy Leevy; T Paul Alexander, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
ndiana; H Carman Fabian. 

Alpha Nu Field Chapter—Toledo, Ohio, P Frank A. Duvendack 
1752 Wellsley Drive, Toledo, Ohio; VP Daniel J. Crowley; $ 
Carl W. Toepfer; T Paul E. Clapper, RFD No. 6, Box 517, 
Toledo, Ohio. yf = 

Alpha Omicron Field Chapter—Charleston, Illinois, P Howard 
Hightower, Effingham, Illinois; VP J. W. Price; S William H. 
Zeigel; T Henry Arnold, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. i ; 

Alpha Pi Field Chapter—MaComb, Illinois. P C, C. McCormick, 
Blandinsville, linois; VP Melvin Monson; S Melvin R. Mc- 
Caleb; 7 Melvin R. McCaleb, Rushville, Llinois. 


DISTRICT VI 


IRA M. KLINE, District Representative, 177 Gibson Avenue, 
White Plains, New York. 

STATES: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Connecticut, District of Columbia. 

Beta Campus Cuarter—Columbia University, New York, New 
York. P Edward C. Pomeroy; VP Kenneth Jones; CS Howard 
Johnshoy, Teachers College, Columbia University, Box 54, 525 
W. 120th Street, New York 27, New York; RS Howard Johns- 
hoy; T Robert Gifford; S Harold J. McNally; H Lawrence H. 
Stewart. 

Tueta Campus Cuapter—Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
P James Campbell; VP William Kunsela; CS R. Craig Rover, 
Room 203, Stone Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; 
RS R. Craig Rover; T W. A. Smith; S Jack M. Brophy; 
H Howard Andrus. 

Iota Campus Cuaepter—Harvard University, Cambridge 38, Mas- 
sachusetts. P Raymond Green; VP Cyril Sargent; CS Dana 
M. Cottun, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts; RS Dana M. Cotton; T John 
W. Holt; H Albert S. Anthony. 

X1 Campus Cunaptrer—University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. P George W. Cassler; VP .Oscar Schwarm; 
CS Louis W. Korona, 963 Milton Avenue, Pittsburgh 18, Penn- 
sylvania; RS Louis W. Korona; T William Laderer; S Paul 
Masoner; H Homer Beggs. 

Ruo Campus Cuarpter—New York University, New York 3, New 
York. P Leonard L. Stroebel; VP Ezekiel Levy; CS Stephen 
G. Rich, P.O. Box B, Verona, New Jersey; RS Stephen G. 
ae T David C. Crockett; S Dan W. Dodson; H George M. 
‘essler. 

Tau Campus Cuapter—University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania. P Charles E. Hauber; / VP William T. Kelly; 
2 VP Clayton E. Buell; CS George F. Stauffer, Eisenlohr Hall, 
University of Pennsylvania, 3812 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
4, Pennsylvania; RS George F. Stauffer; T Elmer C. Hoffman; 
S E. D. Grizzell; Ed Vincent V. Pearce. 

Atpua Eta Campus Cuapter—Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Pennsylvania. P Deane Webber; 1 VP Howard F. Strouse; 
2 VP Robert Davidson; CS Roy Johnson, Box 141, Temple Uni- 
versity, Broad and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 22, Penn- 
sylvania; RS Roland B. Cassels; T Howard W. McComb; S$ 
Ralph D. Owen; H Raymond Saunders; Ed Albert Hauber. 

Atpua Lamappa Campus Cuapter—Boston University, Boston, 

Massachusetts. P Bruce Jeffery; 1 VP Francis C. Webster; 2 VP 

Winston B. Keck; CS Ernest R. Spinney, 84 Exeter Street, Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts; RS Ernest R. Spinney; T John J. Vantura. 








Avpua Pi Campus Cuarrer—Rutgers University, New Brunswick 
New Jersey. P John A. etnete, VP Thomas A. Spitz; cs 
Clifford Graf, Stirling Junior High School, Stirling, New 
Lersey: RS Frank M rkee; T Carolus T. Clark; S A. E. F. 
Schaftie; H Clifford Parliment. 

Atpnua Ruo Campus Cuarrer—John Hopkins University, Balti 
more 18, Maryland. P Chester H. ———-_ ~ VP Howard E. 
Ziefle; CS Edward H. Goldstein, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore 7, Maryland; RS Edward H. Goldstein; T Nicholas 
7 + ag s vid E, Weglein; H Paul Carre; Ed Walter 

. Miller. 

Atrpua Tau Campus Cuaprer—Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. P C. W. Stoddart, Jr.; VP Walter A. 
Kearney; CS John Masley, Room 109, Burrows Building, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; RS John 
Masley; T John Masley; S Dean Marion R. Trabue. 

Atpnua Pur Campus Cuaptrer—Syracuse University, Syracuse 
New York. P William B. Axtell; VP Geor ohnson; C 
Arthur E. Smith, School of Education, 200 Slocum Hall, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse 10, New York; RS Robert D. Gates; 
T Joseph H. orrow; S Grover C. Morehart; H William B. 
Melchior. 

Avpua Pst Campus Cuarter—University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. P Gerald B. Leighbody; VP Albert B. Buck; CS William 
Kean, 288 Tremain Avenue, Kenmore, New York; RS William 
ea T Richard H. Lape; S Clarence E. Smith; Ed Howard 

inkiin. 

Beta Gamma Campus Cuapter—George Washington University, 
Washington 6, D. C. P Harold H. Henegar; VP Harold rc 
Crankshaw; CS William S. Rumbaugh, 3133 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, N.W., Washington 8, D. C.; RS William S. Rumbaugh; 
T Frank Stutz; S J. Harold Fox; H Andrew H. Gibbs; Eds 
Harold M. Wilson and Grover Angel. 

Beta Epsiron Campus Cuapter—University of Maryland. Colle 
Park, Maryland. P Herman E. Westerberg; 1 VP Auburn J. 
Lamb; 2 VP Robert L. Smith; CS Donald C. Hennick, Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Maryland; RS Otis C. White; 
ba “9 C. Hennick; S Clarence A. Newell; Ed Stanley J. 

razek, 

Alpha Psi Field Chapter—Utica, New York. P Harold L. Burdick, 
The New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Utica, New York; VP J. William Quinn; S Hirsch L. Silver- 
man; T Roger N. Murphy, 1653 Kenble Street, Utica, New 


York. 
DISTRICT VII 


W. E. ROSENSTENGEL, District Representative, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

STATES: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Louisiana, ississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 

Ps1 Campus Cuapter—Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 
P T. K. Martin; VP William T. MclIlrath; CS James E. Spil- 
man, Box 212, George Peabody College, Nashville 4, Tennessee; 
RS Dell C. Kjer; T James E. Spilman; S Louis E. Armstrong. 

Avpua Beta Campus Cuarrer—University of Virginia, Charlottes- 

: wille, Virginia. P J. L. Lancaster; VP Paul Cale; CS R. A. 
Meade, Room D, Peabody Hall. University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia; RS John E. Reitz; T R. A. Meade; S R. E. 
Swindler; H C. J. M. Blume; Ed J. A. Rorer. 

AvcpHA Kappa Campus Cuarrer—University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville 16, Tennessee. P James P. Phillips, Il; VP Henry G. Wil- 
liams; CS Earl M. Ramer, Department of Education, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 16, Tennessee: 
RS Frank P. Odle; T Earl M. Ramer; S J. R. Kirkland; H Wil- 
liam S. Hamilton. 

Atpna X1 Campus Cuapter—University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. P George M. Clegg; VP David E. Phillips; CS Rob- 
ert Hammock, Box 1028, University of Alabama, College of 
Education, University, Alabama; RS Thomas Alexander; T Rob- 
ert Hammock; S G. H. Yeuell; H Harvey M. Craft. 

Beta Atpua Campus Cuaprer—Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana. P Lee M. Harrison; VP John A. 
Hunter; CS Gordon Webb, College of Education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana; RS Gordon Webb; 
T Gordon Webb; S W. A. Lawrence. 

Beta Tueta Campus Cuaprer—University of North Carolina, 
P John O. Littleton; VP John Tandy; CS John Kenfield Jr., 
Box 810, Peabody Hall, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina; RS John Kenfeld, Jr.; T William L. 
Flowers; S C. M. Clarke; H J. Minor Gwynn. 

Alpha Iota Field Chapter—Jackson, Mississinpi. P W. E. Riecken, 
625 Broadway, Jackson, Mississippi: VP L. M. Simms; S S. M. 
Crain; T S. M. Crain, Box 155, Clinton, Mississippi. 





The Constitution snd By-Laws of Phi Delta Kappa, as 
amended and adopted by referendum, 1948, a 72-page 
book in paper covers containing also historical and in- 
formational data of the fraternity, is just from the press 
Order at 50 cents per copy from Phi Delta Kappa, 2034 
Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 

Please send to the same office information of any change 
in your address. 

















